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Ye the preceding number of this series, many of the illustrators of 
the Pacific railroad Reports were considered. Two, however, re- 
main to be discussed, those who were present on Gov. I. I. Stevens’ 
survey of the northern route.’ The principal artist of this survey, 
John M. Stanley, deserves more than mere mention for at least two 
reasons: he is represented in the reports of the surveys by more 
plates than any other artist, and in the second place, no early West- 
ern artist had more intimate knowledge by personal experience of the 
American West. 

Born in New York state in 1814, he spent his boyhood there. 
When he was 20 he moved to Detroit and the following year he be- 
gan painting portraits and landscapes. No record of any artistic 
training exists, but from 1835 until 1839 he apparently made his 
living as an itinerant artist in Detroit, Fort Snelling (where he 
painted Indians), Galena and Chicago. He then moved East. No 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas 
and editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photog- 
raphy and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread 
(Lawrence, 1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 

rterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, May, 

ugust and November, 1949, February, May and August, 1950, August and November, 
1951. The general introduction was in the February, 1946, number. 

1. The survey of the 32d parallel under Capt. John Pope completed the survey on this 
route begun by Lieutenant Parke from Fort Yuma to Fort Fillmore. Captain Pope began 
his survey near the latter place on February 12, 1854, and traveled eastward across much 
country that was unknown. The survey was completed at Preston, Tex. (near present 
—— on May 15, 1854 (Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most 
Practicable and Economic Route for a Railroad From the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, v. 2). As can be seen by an inspection of a map, most of Pope’s route lay through 
Texas. No illustrations accompany Pope’s report but a contemporary report by a private 
concern covered a somewhat similar survey of a route through Texas and west, and the 
report is accompanied by 32 interesting illustrations, see A. B. Gray, Survey of a Route 
for the Southern Pacific R. R. on the 32nd Parallel for the Texas Western R. R. Company 
(Cincinnati, 1856). The plates are by Carl Schuchard. Schuchard, a German, was 
born in 1827 and was a mining engineer who joined the ’49 rush to California. Later 
he became a surveyor, settled in Texas where he lived for a number of years, but spent 
much of his later life in Mexico where he died on May 4, 1883. Schuchard’s original 
sketches for the report cited above were destroyed in a fire in the Smithsonian Institution, 
apparently the same fire that destroyed a number of Stanley paintings (see p. 10). I am 
indebted to Llerena Friend of the Barker Texas History Center, University of Texas, for 
information concerning Schuchard. 
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definite record of his wanderings exists for the next few years, but 
in the early spring of 1842 an advertisement of the firm of Fay and 
Stanley appeared in Washington (D.C.) papers. Although positive 
proof that the Stanley of this firm was John M. Stanley is lacking, 
the circumstantial evidence is excellent. The advertisement an- 
nounced that Fay and Stanley were prepared to take daguerreotype 
likenesses and would offer instruction and complete outfits for the 
practice of the art. Evidently in his three years in the East, Stanley 
—if it be granted that he was the Stanley of our interest—had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the new art, for it had been introduced into 
this country in the fall of 1839. Certain it is that Stanley later made 
use of daguerreotypy on one of his Western expeditions.” 

Sometime during the summer or fall of 1842, Stanley decided to 
go to the Indian country with Sumner Dickerman of Troy, N. Y., for 
the express purpose of painting the American Indian of the West. 
Whether he was influenced by his predecessor, Catlin, who had 
achieved by 1842 a considerable reputation with his collection of 
Indian paintings, is unknown. Dickerman’s part in the enterprise, 
too, is not known with certainty. He probably helped to finance the 
expedition and certainly he was the companion and helper of Stan- 
ley for several years.® 

In the fall of 1842 the two arrived in Fort Gibson (in present 

2. The information on Stanley thus far given in the text is based on an account 
oc by Stanley’s son, L. C, s Stanley, and published by ts I. Bushnell, Jr., in “John 

ix Stanley, Artist-Explorer,” Annual Report S se, pp. 
507-512, subsequent reference to this biographic material is indicated by a C. S. Stan- 
Detroit pam me account of his father is said to be in the Burton Historical Collections, 

etroit. 

The advertisement of Fay and Stanley appeared in The Independent, Washington, on 
March 15, 1842, p. 3, and in many subsequent issues between this date and May 31, 1842. 
The same advertisement, with minor variations, also appeared in the National Intelligencer, 
Washington (see, 4 example, the issue of March 29. 1842, p. 3). The Independent 
March 18, 1842, p. 3, had a brief comment on the firm of Fay and Stanley and —s ig 
Fay as one who had r “long and respectable connection with the Press of South 
but made no direct comment on Stanley. Mention is made of “a competent artist” in ‘the 
account which may or may not mean Stanley. Further circumstantial evidence that it 
was John M. Stanley who was concerned is borne out by the fact that the firm of Fay and 
Soniey became Fay and Reed in the advertisement of the firm for June 3, 1842, in the 

endent (p. 4, c. 5). As will be pointed out shortly — the text, Stanley was in the 

a ne in ye year 1842 and the change in the firm m have arisen from Stanley’s 
for this Comment and letters in etters of Josiah Gregg (Nor- 
man, Okla., 1941), M. G. Fulton, editor, v. 1, p. 188, also suggest that Stanley, a friend of 
yy may have had a knowledge daguerreotypy in 1846; Stanley’s subsequent use 

e erreotype in 1853 will be discussed in the text which follows. For the intro- 


duction of daguerreotypy in ~. United States, see Robert Taft, Photography and the Ameri- 
can Scene ( = York, 1938), ch. 1. 


8. L. C. S. identified Sian only by the two words “of Troy.” W. Vernon Kinietz, 
John Mix Stanley and His Indian Paintings (Ann Arbor, 1942), p. 17 (Footnote 3), states 
that Stanley’s will assigned Dickerman a one-fourth interest in Stanley’s Indian Gallery 
to be described later in the text. Dickerman was born in 1819. at is listed as a resident 
of in the from 1836 to a Civil War veteran and lived 
in Maryland for e years after the war. He o Troy in 1881 where he died 
on July, 21, 1882.— —See Troy Daily Times, July 3.5 Tes, I am indebted to Fanny C. 
Howe, librarian, Troy Public Library, for this information. I have also corresponded with 
Kate L. Dickerman of Troy, who wrote me on March 21, 1951, “that Sumner Dickerman 
was her uncle and that she remembered him relating stories of his adventures in the 
Indian country with Stanley. Miss Dickerman, age 90, also wrote me that Stanley 
painted portraits of her aunt and other members of the family which hung for many 
years in the Dickerman home. Miss Dickerman, the last of her family, stated that no 
records of Stanley or Dickerman in the Indian country were available in the family. 


ale 
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Oklahoma) and Stanley immediately set up a studio. Fort Gibson, 
established in 1824, was an important post on the early Southwest- 
ern frontier and in many respects an ideal one for Stanley's purpose. 
Through it passed an almost continuous stream of frontiersmen, 
border characters, and Indians of many tribes. Located in the 
Cherokee country it was easily accessible to Seminoles, Creeks, 
Osages, Chickasaws, many of whom had been forced to migrate by 
the government in the years preceding Stanley’s first visit. Visits, 
too, from the native Plains Indians farther west were also frequent 
and Stanley never lacked for subjects. Four of these visitors, two 
Pawnee Pict chiefs and the wife and child of one of them, were 
among Stanley’s early subjects. Stanley wrote concerning them: 

On the arrival of the two chiefs and this woman at Fort Gibson, we took 
them to our studio for the purpose of painting their portraits. They very 
willingly acceded to my wishes, and manifested by signs that they wanted some- 
thing to eat. We accordingly had as much meat cooked as would appease the 
appetite of six men, which they ate in a short time, and then asked for more. 
We again provided about the same quantity, which, to our astonishment, they 
also devoured. It was the first meat they had eaten for some five or six days.‘ 

But Stanley’s great opportunity came the following spring when 
a grand Indian council was called to convene at Tahlequah by the 
celebrated Cherokee, John Ross. Tahlequah, the capital of the 
Cherokee Nation, was only some 20 miles from Fort Gibson, but 
Stanley moved his studio to the Indian town and during the four- 
weeks’ session of the council and the succeeding summer months, 
was exceedingly busy recording the scenes and the participghts of 
the Indian gathering. 

By June 1, 1843, several thousand Indians from a wide circle of 
the Indian country were present, and an observer of the scene has 
left us the following interesting account of the events witnessed: 

Every variety of dress can be seen here from the well dressed person down 
to the almost naked Osage. Plumes and feathers are worn with profusion and in 
every shape that can be imagined; hand kerchiefs of every color, silver bands 
for the arms, head and breast; medals, beads and hunting shirts of every shape 
and color; in truth, I cannot give you anything like a correct idea of the great 
variety of dress worn by the tawny sons of the forest. We have almost as great 
a variety in the color of persons as we have in dress. Where nature has not 
given the color, paint is used to supply the deficiency. Besides the various 
Indian Tribes there are persons from almost every nation. Here are Germans, 
Scotch, Irish, English, Spanish and various other nations. I have no doubt if 
strict inquiry was made, not excepting some of the sable sons of Africa.5 


4. Catalogue Pictures in Stanley and Dickerman’s North American Indian t 
Gallery: Artist (Cincinnati, 1848) pp: 21. 22. 
5. Arkansas Intelligencer, Van Buren, June 24, 1843, 2. Van Buren, locat 
some half-dozen miles from Fort Smith, which in turn was = ome @ miles = a 
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Stanley painted one such meeting of the council, the painting 
being one of the few surviving Stanley pictures. It is now owned 
by the National Museum and has been called by one authority “one 
of the most valuable and important Indian pictures in existence.” ° 

Late in the fall of 1843, Stanley accompanied Gov. P. M. Butler, 
the U. S. agent to the Cherokees, to a council held for the Comanche 
and other “wild prairie Indians” who had been for some years a 
source of trouble near the boundary of the Texas Republic and the 
United States. Texas commissioners were supposed to be present 
but failed to appear, but the council was held on “the head-waters 
of the Red River” (probably near the present southwestern corner 
of Oklahoma) and Stanley was able to secure a number of Coman- 
che Indian portraits and landscape views." 

It seems probable that from the fall of 1842 until late in April, 
1845, Dickerman and Stanley lived continuously in the Indian coun- 
try. In the fall of 1845 they were in Cincinnati where Stanley was 


Gibson on the Arkansas river, was thus an important post near the early Southwestern 
frontier; its newspaper is an invaluable source of information on the early history of this 


on. 

Mention is made of the presence of Stanley and Dickerman in the Indian coun’ in 
the Arkansas Intelligencer a number of times, including issues of July 15, 1843, p. 2; Sep- 
tember 23, 1843, p. 2 (which stated that Stanley had just returned from the Creek Busk 
which he painted, the painting being listed in the Stanley catalogue); October 28, 1843, 
p. 2, and other issues specifically cited later. 

The observer of the council stated that when his account was written (June 1) the 
number of persons present for the council were estimated at “two to five thousand.” 
In Stanley’s catalogue, Portraits of North American Indians, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, December, 1852 (usually found as part of Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, v. 2, 1862), p. 18, the number present at the council is estimated at 10,000. I have 
seen other estimates as high as 20, ._ In this catalogue Stanley has dated the paintin 
of most of his pictures. It is apparent from these dates he was busy with the painting m 
the council and with portraits of visitors to the council during June, July, August and 
September of 1843. On p. 18 of this source, Stanley states that the council was in session 
for four weeks during June, 1843. Stanley’s | ee 3 of the council, “International Indian 
Council.” is now in the National Museum. eproductions may be found in the Bushnell 
article cited in Footnote 2 and in the Kinietz book cited in Footnote 3. 

6. Bushnell, loc. cit., p. 511. 


7. In the “Preface” to the proposed Indian portfolio by Stanley now in the Muscum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City (for a discussion of this port- 
folio see F. W. Hodge, Indian Notes, v. 6, No. 4, Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York, October, 1929), the statement is made that Stanley accompanied 
Butler on two expeditions to the prairie tribes of Texas. The first was probably made in 
the early spring of 1843 as brief mention is made on Butler’s return from this council in 

e tional Intellig +, April 27, 1843, p. 3 (reprinted from the Shreveport Red River 
Gazette of April 12}. The second trip of Stanley with Butler to the headwaters of the 
Red river is identified in the same “Preface” as taking place in the winter of 1843-1844 
for Butler was reported as preparing to meet the Prairie Indians on the Red river on No- 
vember 25, 1843, in the National Intelligencer, November 18, 1843, p. 3, and later his 
return from the council is reported in the Arkansas Intelligencer, December 30, 1843, p. 2, 
and January 6, 1844, p. 1. 

In both of these accounts mention is made of Stanley’s presence at the council. In fact, 
Stanley made badges, at the suggestion of Butler, to designate each of the tribes presented, 
a courtesy which greatly yeoees the Indians. One Comanche woman thought so much of 
Stanley that she gave him her prized ating whip. Additional information on this 
council will also be found in Niles Register, Baltimore, January 13, 1844, p. 306, and 
ay 27, 1844, p. 339. Stanley’s paintings (in his catalogue of 1852) of the Comanche 

dians which were undoubtedly secured on this expedition are dated “1844” which must 
mean that Stanley completed them at Fort Gibson after his return from the last expedition 
in December, 1843. 

P. M. Butler received his title of governor from the fact that he was governor of South 
Carolina from 1836 until 1838. He was agent to the Cherokees from 1838 to 1846 and 
ay | ry | én — in the Mexican War in 1847.—See Dictionary of American Biography 
v. 3, pp. 
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actively engaged in finishing some 83 paintings preparatory to public 
exhibition.® 

The gallery was opened for public exhibition on January 19, 1846, 
and the Stanley portraits were on display in Cincinnati until Febru- 
ary 14. Advertisements of the event announced “Season tickets ad- 
mitting a gentlemen and one lady $1, can be procured at the door. 
—This collection can be seen by gas light as well as day light.” ® 


It was but natural that the gallery should be compared with 
Catlin’s. Comment on this comparison is not extensive but the 
Cincinnati Gazette, January 21, 1846, stated: “Of the artistic merits 
of these pictures, in our judgment, they are fully equal to any of 
that class we have ever seen—not excepting those by Catlin; nor 
are we alone in our estimate in this respect” (see, also, p. 9). 

Stanley soon became restless after his gallery was completed and 
leaving its future exhibition to Dickerman, he again started west. 
He was in St. Louis in the spring of 1846, and a few weeks later was 
in Independence, Mo., ready to start out over the Santa Fe trail for 
new scenes.’° He joined Col. S. C. Owen’s train which included the 
famous Josiah Gregg, whose Commerce of the Prairies published in 


8. The departure of Stanley and Dickerman from the Indian country of the Southwest 
is reported in the Arkansas Intelligencer, May 3, 1845, p. 2, and the Arkansas Banner, 
Little Rock, May 21, 1845, p. 3. In the first of these reports it was stated that the partners 
were leaving for “the mouth of the Yellowstone on the Upper Missouri, where they were 
to continue their painting of Indian portraits and scenes.” I have found no evidence that 
this contemplated plan was carried out. In fact, the reference which follows, if correct, 
would seem to be good evidence against such a possibility. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, January 21, 1846, reported: “Messrs. Stanley & Dickerman 
the proprietors of these pictures, are already most favorable known to many of our citizens, 
by a residence of some months in our city, during which time they have been elaborating 
these pictures from the numerous sketches and materiel gathered during their three years 
residence and travel among the tribes of the ‘far West.’”” I am indebted to Prof. Dwight 
L. Smith of the department of history, Ohio State University, Columbus, who searched 
the Gazette and Cists’ Western General Advertiser for January and February, 1846, seek- 
ing items concerning the first exhibition of Stanley paintings. The Cincinnati catalogue 
cited in Footnote 4 was used in connection with this exhibition and lists 100 paintings and 
34 sketches. One of the paintings was “John M. Stanley, the Artist, Painted by Mooney.” 
The copy of the catalogue I have used (in the New York Public Library) bears evidence 
that the last two pages were inserted after the original publication in 1846. Several of the 
paintings, for example, are of incidents in the Northwest in 1847, and the last two pages 
are unnumbered while the remaining pages (34) are numbered. The first 34 pages cata- 
logued 83 paintings, and an advertisement in the Cincinnati Gazette January 26, ‘ 
stated there were 83 paintings in the gallery. It is obvious then that the New York Public 
Library copy of this catalogue was one used for exhibitions after 1846. 

9. Cincinnati Gazette, January 20, 26, 1846; February 14, 1846. The Cherokee Ad- 
vocate, Tahlequah, of March 12, 1846, p. 3, noted the various comments in the Cincinnati 
Papers on the Stanley and Dickerman gallery and was moved to make their own comment: 
“We perceive from Cincinnati papers that Messrs. Stanley and Dickerman have been 
exhibiting recently in that city their extensive collection of Indian rtraits and it will 
afford pleasure to their numerous friends in this country, to learn that they are receiving the 
m of praise from an intelligent public, which their merit as artists and gentlemen so 
richly deserves.” 

10. Cist’s Western General Advertiser, Cincinnati, January 28, 1846, stated that Stan- 
ley “proposes in April next to resume his interesting employment in other and yet un- 
explored fields of labour” and in Diary and Letters Josiah Gregg (Norman, Okla., 1941), 
edited by M. G. Fulton, v. 1, p. 188, is a letter Gregg’s dated April 17, 1846, which 
mentioned Stanley and indicates that Gregg was expecting Stanley to be in St. Louis at or 
before the time Gregg’s letter was written. An editorial note (p. 188) states that Gregg and 
Stanley were fellow-residents of Independence, Mo. If Stanley was a resident of Independ- 
ence it could not have been a matter of more than a few months. 
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1844 has become a Western classic. Gregg continued with the train 
only a hundred miles or so and then turned back to join another 
venture but the train also contained another writer whose diary 
many years later also became well known. Susan Magoffin’s diary, 
like Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, is among the most valued 
written records of the Santa Fe trail. Susan, a young bride of 19, 
noted in her diary on June 20, 1846, that Stanley was a member of 
the same train, after wishing that an artist could portray the many 
interesting and novel scenes as the train lay encamped at Council 
Grove (in present central Kansas )." 

Unfortunately, if Stanley made any sketches along the Santa Fe 
trail, they have been lost. Before he started on the overland expedi- 
tion, however, he had made an excursion from Independence to the 
Kansas river where he painted Keokuk, the celebrated chief, and 
others of the Sac and Fox tribe.!” 

Owen’s train reached Santa Fe on August 31, 1846. The Mexican 
War was then only several months old and Col. Stephen W. Kearny 
and his troops, who reached Santa Fe at about the same time as the 
Owen train, promptly took over the city from the Mexican govern- 
ment and planned to go on to California to aid in its conquest. Re- 
organization of Kearny’s troops was made at Santa Fe and a scien- 
tific staff was added which included Stanley as the artist of the 
expedition.'® 

Kearny’s troops left Santa Fe on September 25 for the long over- 
land trip to California, which was reached in December. On Decem- 
ber 6 a pitched battle between the troops and Mexicans some 40 
miles east of San Diego caused severe casualties, hardships and 
sufferings, but reinforcements appeared at an opportune moment 
and the goal of San Diego was reached on December 12. Stanley 
managed to retain his sketches during the six days of battle and 
hardship and was taken abroad the U. S. sloop Cyane at San Diego 
where he was able to prepare some of them for publication and to 
finish others in oils. A number of his sketches were doubtless 
among those reproduced lithographically in the official report of 


1l. Down the Santa Fe Trail and Into | eagetgg pe of Susan Shelby Magoffin 
New, ‘by Drumm, 19. For Gu = 
s » see etters osiah Grege. ( » 1, 
(footnote), 197 and 202 (Footnote 7). - 
12. Stanley’s catalogue of 1852, pp. 35-40. 


13. National Intelligencer, November 14, 1846, p. 3, reported that Kearny left Santa 
Fe for California on September 25, and thet the scientie Sal of the incl 
“Mr. Stanley employed at Santa Fe as the artist of the 

report of the Kearny expedition (House Ex. Doc. No. 41 serial No, 817] 
1 Sess, (1848]) stated that the party as organized at Te 


uded 
wig s Gong. 
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Kearny’s long march to the sea.'* The plates in general are very 
crudely done in black and white, the most interesting one being 
“San Diego from the Old Fort.” The Cyane with Stanley aboard 
arrived in San Francisco in the early spring of 1847, and here Edwin 
Bryant, the author of the well-known What I Saw in California, in- 
cluded Stanley’s sketches in the California sights that came before 
his eyes. Writing in 1848, he stated: 

Mr. Stanley, the artist of the [Kearny] expedition completed his sketches 
in oil, at San Francisco; and a more truthful, interesting, and valuable series 
of paintings, delineating mountain scenery, the floral exhibitions on the route, 
the savage tribes between Santa Fe and California—combined with camp-life 
and marches through the desert and wilderness—has never been, and probably 
never will be exhibited. Mr. Stanley informed that he was preparing a work 
on the savage tribes of North America, and of the islands of the Pacific, which, 
when completed on his plan, will be the most comprehensive and descriptive of 
the subject, of any that has been published.15 

These paintings, valuable in their time and day, would now be 
priceless but apparently with two exceptions they all have disap- 
peared, most of them in a fire which in 1865 destroyed some 200 
of Stanley’s paintings. The exceptions noted above are “Indian 
Telegraph” (smoke signal) and “Black Knife” (Apache) both por- 
traying incidents of Kearny’s overland march to California.’® 

After finishing the sketches and paintings of the Kearny expedi- 
tion in 1847, Stanley spent the next several years in further wander- 
ings making sketches for his proposed Indian portfolio. He was in 


14. Twenty-three plates of scenery and Indian portraits in black and white, three 
of natural history and _~ « Fame Pony and 14 botanical plates appear in the official 
report. Apparently all were after sketches by Stanley although naniiies is there direct 
statement this fact save in the rs of the 14 botanical plates. Both senate and house 


pa of the . noes exist: W. H em, Notes of a Military Reconnaissance, From Fort 
eavenworth, Missouri to San at California (Washington, 1848), 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Senate Ex. XY No. 7 (serial No. 505), and 30 Cong Sess., House Ex. Doc. No. 41 


(serial No. 517). The litho; ography of the plates in bath printings I have examined were 

by C. B. Graham although Charles L. Camp, Wagner’s the Plains and the Rockies (San 

Francisco, 1937), p. 112, reports that in the senate edition he examined the plates of 

scenery were lithographed by E. Weber and Co.; a point which illustrates the fact made 

previously that general conclusions on plates cannot be based on the examination of single 
umes. 

There is, of course, the possibility that some of the views in the Emory report were 
not based on Stanley’s original sketches. Ross Calvin in Lieutenant Emory Reports ( Albu- 
querque, 1951), states (pp. 3, 4) that some of the illustrations “are so inaccurate as to 
make it clear that the draughtsman never beheld the scenes he was attempting to depict” 
but does not explaia the discrepancy further. Calvin’s statement still does not preclude 
the possibility that all the original drawings were made by Stanley as has already been 
observed in the text, the gone reproduced in this report are extremely crude. The 
lithographer may well have been the cause of the inaccuracies. 

15. Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California (New York, 4th ed., 1849), . 435- 
436. Bryant had ample op; - to observe “the desert and wilderness” for 4 made 
the overland crossing himself and was made alcalde of San Francisco in the spring of 
1847 by General Kearny. Bryant’s book is one of the most wy. written all the 
early accounts of the overland trail. Bryant_ (1805-1869) lived in California for some 
time but spent his last years in Kentucky. For an obituary, see San Francisco Bulletin, 
January 8, 1870, p. 2. 

16. The Fay Telegraph” was either repainted or painted for the first time in 1860 
= —k ¢ p. 33) and therefore was not one of the ,Paintings seen by Bryant. It is 

by of Aon. “Black Knife” was among the al paint- 
ings of 1846 and was one of those that d the d fire of 1865. It is owned by 
ae Sam. Seb & Go paintings are reproduced in black and white in the 
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Oregon by July 8, 1847, and was busily occupied for some months 
making portraits of the Northwestern Indians. Late in November, 
he started for the famous Whitman Mission to paint the portraits 
of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. When within six miles of the mission, 
he was met by two friendly Indians who informed him of the Whit- 
man massacre and warned him that his own life was in danger. 
With the aid of an Indian, he made his way with great caution to 
Fort Walla Walla where he was one of the first to report the mas- 
sacre.'* Stanley continued in the Northwest until the summer of 
1848 and his extensive Indian gallery acquired many additions. 

About August 1 he took ship for the Hawaiian Islands—the 
Sandwich Islands. His painting career was again resumed on the 
Islands where portraits of Kamehameha III and his queen were 
made and which are still on display in the Government Museum, 
Honolulu. Stanley lived in Honolulu for over a year but on No- 
vember 17, 1849, he sailed for Boston.'® 

Upon Stanley’s return to the United States, his Indian gallery was 
enlarged and he seems to have spent most of 1850 and 1851 in dis- 
playing the gallery in a number of Eastern cities. Early in 1852 
he took his collection of Indian paintings to Washington where he 
made arrangements with Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for their free display in the library room of the 


For an extended account of Stanley in the Northwest, see Nellie B. John 
Mix ye 4 Indian Painter,” The Oregon Historical Quarterly, Salem, v. 33 (1882), % Sep- 
tember, pp. 250-258. 

18. In The Polynesian, Honolulu, August 19, 1848, p. 55, there was record of the 
arrival of the American brig Eveline at the port of Honolulu “13 days from Columbia 
River”; George M. Stanley was listed as one of the passengers. I believe that this is a 
record’ of John M. Stanley’s arrival in Honolulu for in a succeeding issue of this pa Paper 
there is an account of John M. Stanley’s artistic activities with the comment that he “re- 
cently arrived from Oregon.” *——-Ibid., September 16, 1848, 70. Additional comment 
on Stanley’s activities in the Islands will be found in the Sandwich Island News, Honolulu, 
August 21, 1848, p. 187; The Polynesian, April 14, 1849, p. 190. 

Stanley left the Islands for the United States’ on November 17, 1849, for a letter 
from one Charles Jordon Hopkins of King Kamehameha’s retinue, written November 16, 
1849, stated that Stanley was to sail on the following day and directed that Stanley be 
= $500 for his portraits of the king and queen. The letter bears the receipt of Stanley 
or this sum. A copy of a letter in the Hawaiian archives, dated February 4, 1850, is 
directed to Stanley in Boston, expressing the hope =e, eg a pleasant return voyage. I am 
indebted to Mrs. Dean Acheson of Washington, D. C., Stanley’s granddaughter, for copies 

these letters. 

19. In the New York Tribune, November 28, 1850, p. 1, there appeared for the first 
time the advertisement: 

“Inpians—Will be opened at the Alhambra Rooms, 557% Broadway, on THurspay 
EVENING, November 28, StantEYy’s NortH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY, containing 134 
Oil Paintings consisting of Portraits, life size of the principal Chiefs and Warriors of fifty 
different tribes roving upon our Western and South-wessern [sic] Prairies, New-Mexico, 
California a and Ore r together with landscape views, Games, Dances, Buffalo Hunts and 
Domestic Scenes, a which have been painted in their own country during eight years 
travel among forming one of the most interestin instructive exhibitions 
illustrative of Indian life and customs ever before presented to ublic. 

“Descriptive Lectures may be expected at 3 P. M. on Wedne ay and Saturday; also, 
each Evening at 7% o’clock. Open at 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. 

ey - Tickets 25 cents. Season Tickets $1. — be obtained at the principal Hotels 
and at the Door. Srantey & DicKERMAN, Propri 

This advertisement ran for a week but pe ee ton other small advertisements indi- 
cated that the gallery was on exhibit in New York ov at least two ~——— and probably 
longer.—See New York Tribune, January 21, 1851, p. 5, January 23, p. 5, January 24, p. 1. 
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institution. Here they remained for over a dozen years, the gallery 
being gradually enlarged by Staniey until it numbered some two 
hundred paintings. The gallery attracted considerable public in- 
terest, not only among visitors to Washington but among residents 
of the city and among members of congress.”° 

Stanley’s purpose in bringing his gallery to Washington for free 
display was primarily to interest members of congress in its pur- 
chase and thus to establish a national gallery. He had spent ten 
years of his life in travel, adventure, toil and labor in securing the 
150-odd paintings that made up the collection at the time of its 
first display in the capitol. The private exhibition of the gallery, 
although it may have given him a living, did not return him any- 
thing on the investment he had made, which in 1852, Stanley esti- 
mated was $12,000. This sum included nothing for time and labor, 
but had been spent for materials, transportation, insurance and 
traveling expenses. 

Catlin had urged the purchase of his Indian gallery by congress 
without success and had taken it abroad where it was rumored it 
was to stay. Stanley felt that his collection was more representative 
of the Western Indians and certainly he had traveled far more ex- 
tensively in the American West than had Catlin. Capt. Seth East- 
man, himself an Indian artist of note, saw Stanley’s gallery when it 
was brought to Washington in 1852 and wrote Stanley “that I con- 
sider the artistic merits of yours far superior to Mr. Catlin’s; and 
they give a better idea of the Indian than any works in Mr. Catlin’s 
collection.” 

With such encouragement, Stanley was able to bring his gallery 
to the attention of the senate committee on Indian affairs, who rec- 
ommended its purchase for $19,200. The question of its purchase 
was debated in the senate and although strongly urged by Senator 
Weller of California and Senator Walker of Wisconsin, the purchase 
bill was defeated 27 to 14 when it came to a vote in March, 1853.2! 


20. The first notice I have found of Stanley’s gallery in Washington occurs in the 
National Intelligencer, February 24, 1852, p. 1, which stated that the gallery had been 
“recently brought to this city.” Henry reported to the board of the Smithsonian on March 
22, 1852, that Stanley had wae. his gallery of Indian portraits in the —| ~ and 
that they “had attracted many visitors” (32 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Misc. Doc. No. 108 
(serial No. 639). p. 108. See, also, Henry’s comment on Stanley’s gallery in 32 Cong., 
2 Sess., Sen. Misc. Doc. No. 53, p. 27. Henry stated here that there were 152 paintings in 
the collection which is the number listed in the catalogue of 1852; note the comment of 
Senator Weller, however, as given in Footnote 21. L.C.S. mentions the display of the 
gallery in Eastern cities during 1850 and 1851. 


21. For gy comment, see letter of Eastman’s dated January 28, _— and 
quoted by Kinietz, op. - 43 . Eastman (1808-1875) as a painter of the American 


Indian, see David I. Basireil: “Seth Eastman, Master Painter of the North American 
Indian,” Smithsonian Misc. Col . v. 87 (1982), April, 18 pages. 
Senator Weller of California introduced the matter of the purchase of the Stanley 


gallery to the senate on yy 28, 1852, where the matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, The Cong. Globe, 32'Cong., 2 Sess. (1852-1853), p. 158. Weller 
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Stanley continued to urge the purchase of the gallery even after 
the initial defeat of the first measure and apparently it was dis- 
cussed in congress a number of times but all such attempts failed. 
The Smithsonian itself was asked to buy this collection but lack of 
funds prevented such a move. Stanley added to the gallery, how- 
ever, and by 1865 it numbered some 200 portraits. A fire on Janu- 
ary 24, 1865, in the wing of the institution which housed the gallery 
caused the destruction of all but five of the paintings. Not only did 
Stanley suffer a heart-breaking loss but the nation suffered an irrep- 
arable loss in its historical portraiture.?? 

Stanley’s career before 1853 has been described in some detail to 
show his importance as a Western illustrator and to show that he 
was by far the best equipped both by ability and experience, of any 
of the artists that accompanied the Pacific railroad surveys.** 

Early in 1853 Isaac I. Stevens, an army engineer and assistant in 
charge of the coast survey office in Washington, applied to Presi- 
dent Franklin B. Pierce for the governorship of the newly organized 
territory of Washington, which had been formed from the northern 
half of Oregon territory. In his application to President Pierce, 
Stevens stated that if the President could find anyone better quali- 
fied for the place, it was the President’s duty to appoint that person. 
Evidently Pierce thought Stevens the best qualified, for one of his 
first acts as President was to send Stevens’ name to the senate for 


stated that there were 154 paintings in the collection, 139 in substantial gilded frames. 
The committee to whom the - ~ was referred examined the exhibit and were very 
favorably oe but they failed arouse enough enthusiasm among the rest of the 
senators when the matter came to a final vote on March 3, 1853, ibid., p. 1084. Senator 
Weller apparently quoted Stanley when he reported Stanley’s investment as $12,000 “in 
addition to time and labor.” 

e National Intelligencer item cited in Footnote 20 stated Stanley’s ho) pe pen it re- 
ported “that the gallery ““may become the foundation of the great national g: 

22. The annual reports of the Smithsonian Institution from 1852 to 1808 contain 
frequent mention of the Stanley gallery and the facts stated above come from this source. 
That Stanley was hard pressed financially is all too evident in his request of the institution 
for an allowance of $100 a year to pay the interest on money that Stanley had borrowed 

so that he would not have to sell the aallery privately (Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Inst. for 1859 [Washington, 1860], p. 113). The destruction by fire and the fact that 
the gallery had wn to 200 paintings is reported in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution. for 1864 (Washington, 1872), p. 139. 


which he prepared for Stevens on plans for the work of the artists of the surveys (see 
Reports, v. 1, Stevens report, pp. 7 and 8). Stanley stated in oy “Sketches of Indians 
should be made and colored from life, with care to fidelity in complexion as well as feature. 


and w used, 
pm It is “desirable that, drawings of their lodges, with their historical devices, 
carving &c, be made with care.” 
evens was more than satisfied with his selection of Stanley is indicated in 


part do a as virtually c 
letter reads in part: “ chief of the exploration would do apie to his own ils 


mountains—to the furtherance of o= os information, and P ascertaining of 
sparen points in the question of a and he has also 7." effectual services 

in both cases, and throughout his services with the exploration, in intercourse with the 
Indians.”—Reports, v. 1, Stevens report, p. 67. 


In t with 

expioration esiaes occupying his prorfessiona nela Wit an aDlity above any com- 
mendation we can bestow, Mr. Stanley has surveyed two routes—from Fort Benton to the 
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confirmation as governor of the new territory. Stevens’ commis- 
sion was issued March 17. The duties of the position were arduous 
enough, for, in addition to the governorship, Stevens was also 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the territory. Not satisfied 
with his dual role of governor and Indian commissioner, Stevens 
also applied to Secretary of War Jefferson Davis for the position 
as head of the northern railroad survey, and received the commis- 
sion for this task on April 8.4 

Such combined responsibilities would have given pause to most 
men but not to Governor Stevens. Stevens was exceedingly ener- 
getic, able and ambitious and doubtless would have become a 
figure of greater national importance had it not been for the bullet 
which ended his life when, as major general, he personally led 
a charge against Confederate forces at the battle of Chantilly, 
September 1, 1862. 

However, as soon as Stevens’ appointment as head of the north- 
ern survey was confirmed, he started with characteristic thorough- 
ness and vigor to make his plans for the survey. His chief assistant 
was Capt. George B. McClellan, who achieved greater prominence 
than his chief in the Civil War, and who was directed to start the 
survey from the Pacific coast side. Stevens organized his own 
party to begin the survey at the eastern terminus of St. Paul and 
on May 9, 1853, left Washington for the West. His companion as 
he left Washington was John M. Stanley whom Stevens with good 
judgment had selected as the artist for the expedition. 

How extensive Stevens had made his plans and carried them 
through since he received his appointment on April 8, can be 
judged by the comment of the St. Paul correspondent to the New 
York Tribune. Writing on May 25, two days before Stevens and 
Stanley arrived in the frontier town, he stated: 

Gov. Stevens is said to be a regular go-ahead man and so far the work shows 
for itself. His men, baggage, and about 150 mules have already arrived, and 
the work has been going on for over a week. How he has managed so to 
expedite his affairs is a problem. 

The shipments of merchandise and emigration to St. Paul this spring have 
been enormous; so that many of our merchants, who purchased even in the 
winter, have not yet received their supplies. The Governor has crowded them 
off and hurried his effects along. It is not easy to define how much the people 


of the West admire such a character. Ten years is a lifetime here, and twenty, 
time out of memory.2° 


above discussion I have followed Hazard Stevens, of Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens (Boston, 1900), 1, ch. 18 12 of the 
Reports, p. 8 
25. eg York Tribune, June 3, 1853, p. 5. 
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Stevens and Stanley arrived in St. Paul on the evening of May 
27. The camp established by Stevens’ vanguard was about an 
hour’s ride from St. Paul. Some idea of the drive and intensity of 
the survey's commanding officer is revealed when he recorded in 
his official diary: “Starting from St. Paul at 3% a.m. on the 28th, I 
reached our camp in about an hour, and had the pleasure of rousing 
the gentlemen of the expedition from their sleep.” ** 

Completion of organization for the start of the survey required 
over a week and in that interval Stanley was busy. A sketch of 
St. Paul (reproduced between pp. 16, 17) and one of the celebrated 
“Minne-ha-ha, or the Laughing Water’—made immortal by Long- 
fellow—are among Stanley's efforts which have survived as illus- 
trations in the official report. 

At St. Paul, too, an assistant artist, Max Strobel, was employed to 
aid Stanley. Before the expedition started, a St. Paul reporter saw 
some of Strobel’s efforts and wrote: “I have already seen some of 
the Artist’s work, and can promise the public when Gov. Steven’s 
Report is made up and given to the world, there will be something 
as pleasing to the eye as to the mind.” *” Strobel, however, could 
not stand the intense pace and effort upon which Stevens insisted 
and turned back from the expedition before it was long on its way 
westward.”* Little else is known about Strobel, although one of his 
sketches (a view of St. Paul) is known in lithograph. A comment, 
“Mr. Strobel is a very accomplished artist and on his return [from 
the Stevens survey] has rendered valuable service to Minnesota by 
his sketches of the Minnesota river from Lac qui Parle to Traverse 
des Sioux,” shows that he is worthy of inclusion in our group of 
Western artists. In the fall of 1853, he joined Fremont’s expedition 
at Westport and apparently withstood the hardships of that winter 
overland journey. None of his work on this expedition, or that made 
subsequently, is known at present.”® 

Stevens had his organization of the survey completed by June 6 
and his command started the westward journey in various groups. 
The general route of the expedition was that made famous by their 


26. Reports, v. 12, p. 36. 


27. New York Tribune, June 3, 1853, p. 5. This account lists Stanley and Strobel 
as artists and although in the quotation above the plural artists’ is employed, it must apply 
to Strobel’s work as it was written before Stanley reached St. Paul. 

28. Ibid., August 8, 1853, p. 5. Strobel was not the only one who turned back as a 
result of Stevens’ drive and insistence upon his way of doing things. This same account 
stated that there were over 25 who had returned and Stevens’ official account also de- 
scribed his difference of opinion with members of the survey resulting in withdrawal from 
Stevens mentions Strobel’s discharge because he was “inefficient,” Reports, 
v. 12, p. 55. 

29. For the comment on Strobel see New York Tribune, August 3, 1853, p. 5; for a 
reproduction of Strobel’s view of St. Paul, see I. N. Phelps Stokes and Daniel C. Haskell, 
American Historical Prints . . . (New York, 1933), plate 85a with comment on 
page 11); for Strobel with Fremont, see S. N. Carvalho, I: of Travel and Adventure 
in the Far West (New York, 1859), p. 29. 
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predecessors 50-years earlier, Lewis and Clark; a route which has 
been concisely summarized as “up the Missouri and down the 
Columbia.” It is true that little of the journey was by water—as 
of necessity it could not be from the nature of the survey—and the 
starting point, St. Paul, was some distance from the Missouri river.*° 
The expedition, however, headed westward across Minnesota terri- 
tory and into present North Dakota where the route of the expedi- 
tion roughly paralleled the Missouri. 

Much of the country traversed was mapped for the first time and 
even after Lewis and Clark’s trail was actually picked up, the only 
guide to the region were the notes of those classic early explorers. 
Fort Union, the famous frontier outpost on the Missouri, and 715 
miles distant from St. Paul, was reached on August 1. 

Stanley has left us some notable illustrations of a number of the 
incidents in the seven or eight weeks of this part of their Western 
journey, some 13 plates in the official report representing his work. 
Three of these illustrations are of particular interest: “Herd of 
Bison, Near Lake Jessie” (reproduced between pp. 16, 17), “Camp 
Red River Hunters,” “Distribution of Goods to the Assiniboines” (re- 
produced between pp. 16, 17). 

The first of these illustrations is particularly important as it is one 
of the few pictures still extant made by an actual observer of the 
enormous number of buffalo on the Western plains before the day of 
the railroad. A writer to whom Stanley talked concerning this pic- 
ture recorded Stanley’s comments in this paragraph: 

The artist in sketching this scene, stood on an elevation in advance of the 
foreground, whence, with a spy-glass, he could see fifteen miles in any direction, 
and yet he saw not the limit of the herd. 

Who can count the multitude? You may only look and wonder! Or, if you 
seek to estimate the “numbers without number,” what sum will you name, ex- 
cept “hundreds of thousands?” 

And Stevens who, unlike Stanley, had never seen the buffalo in 
their natural range, was also greatly impressed. 

About five miles from camp [he wrote] we ascended to the top of a high hill, 
and for a great distance ahead every square mile seemed to have a herd of 


buffalo upon it. Their number was variously estimated by the members of the 
party—some as high as half a million. I do not think it is any exaggeration to 


30. Actually Stevens instructed one group of his expedition to ascend the Missouri 
from St. Louis to Fort Union and to make meteorological, astronomical and topographical 
observations above St. Joseph, Mo. Nine of the survey made the river trip, see Reports, 
v. 12, pp. 79-82. The general course of the Stevens party through present North Dakota 
was such, as one of the party stated, “to turn the Great Bend of the Missouri, and to 
cross its tributaries, where the least water was to be found.”—-New York Tribune, Sep- 
tember 13, 1853, p. 5. Roughly it would correspond to a route that would follow north 
of U. S. 52 from Fargo to Minot and then U, S. 52 westward. Jessie lake (Griggs county), 
for example, which is mentioned later in the text was on the Stevens route as was the 
Butte de Morale, of which Stanley made a sketch which was reproduced in the Reports. 
The Butte de Morale is some seven miles from Harvey, N. D., almost in the center of the 
state. 
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set it down at 200,000. I had heard of the myriads of these animals inhabiting 
these plains, but I could not realize the truth of these accounts till to-day, when 
they surpassed anything I could have imagined from the accounts which I had 
received. The reader will form a better idea of this scene from the accompany- 
ing sketch taken by Mr. Stanley on the ground, than from any description.3! 

The party at the time these vast herds of buffalo were first 
encountered was traveling westward through present east-central 
North Dakota (Griggs county) and were approaching the Mis- 
souri river country proper. 

A few days after Stanley sketched the buffalo (July 10), the 
survey encountered a large train of Red river hunters who were 
coming southward on a hunting and trading expedition from their 
settlement, Pembina, almost on the Canadian border. The Red 
river hunters were Europeans: Scotch, Irish, English, Germans, 
with Indian wives and their half-breed children. Over thirteen 
hundred persons were in the train and they carried their belongings 
in the well-known Pembina carts, two-wheeled affairs, and housed 
themselves at night in over a hundred skin lodges. 

The men dress usually in woollens of various colors [wrote Stevens]. The 
coat generally worn, called the Hudson Bay coat, has a capot attached to it. 
The belts are finely knit, of differently colored wool or worsted yarn, and 
are worn after the manner of sashes. Their powder horn and shot bag, at- 
tached to bands finely embroidered with beads or worked with porcupine quills, 
are worn across each shoulder, making an X before and behind. Many also 
have a tobacco pouch strung to their sashes, in which is tobacco mixed with 
kini-kinick, (dried bark of the osier willow scraped fine,) a fire steel, punk, 
and several flints. Add to these paraphernalia a gun, and a good idea will be 
formed of the costume of the Red river hunter. 

The women are industrious, dress in gaudy calicoes, are fond of beads 
and finery, and are remarkably apt at making bead work, moccasins, sewing 
&c.32 

Stanley’s sketch shows their camp but only a few of the hunters 
and one of their carts although Stevens noted that there were over 
800 of the carts in their train. The camp was visited with interest 
by the members of the survey and at evening when the two expedi- 
tions camped together a band of Chippewa Indians who were 
traveling with the hunters entertained the whites with a prairie 
dance. The caravans passed on, the survey forging northwestward, 
the hunters, in part at least, going on to St. Paul for trade.** 


81. The first quotation on the buffalo is from Stanley’s Western Wilds (see Footnote 
46), p. 8; Stevens’ comment from Reports, v. 12, p. 59. 

82. The date was July 16; Stevens in ibid., pp. 65, 66. 

83. The St. Paul correspondent of the New York Tribune r ed the arrival of 133 
carts of the hunters in that frontier town on July 20, see New York Tribune, August 3, 
1853, p. 5. Mention is made of their meeting with the Stevens party. 

An excellent description of the Pembina carts and of the Red river colonists may be 
found in a letter to the New York Tribune, July 27, 1857, p. 5. 
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The survey was now nearing Fort Union and four days before 
their arrival at the post, they reached an encampment of some 
1,200 Assiniboines. Stevens, in his role of Indian commissioner. 
met them in council, heard their speechs and complaints and dis- 
tributed to them supplies from his store of goods carried for such 
purpose. Stanley was one of the group selected by Stevens to the 
council and he took the opportunity to add to his store of sketches.** 

As the survey neared the famous frontier outpost of Fort Union, 
Stevens ordered a dress parade of his forces as they marched upon 
the fort. A Philadelphia Quaker, who was a member of the survey, 
wrote home the day after their arrival (August 2). Unfortunately 
Stanley made no sketch of the event but the Quaker’s lively account 
still conveys after nearly a hundred years, some of the color and 
interest of the grand entry. 

We arrived here yesterday afternoon [he wrote] and were received with 
a salute of 13 guns. During the march in, the Governor took his horse, the 
first time in several days, and rode at the head of the column. An American 
flag, made on the way, to the manufacture of which I contributed a red flannel, 
was carried in the forward rank, and flags, with appropriate devices, represent- 
ing the parties carrying them, were respectively carried by the various corps. 
The Engineer party, a large locomotive running down a buffalo, with the 
motto “Westward Ho!” Our meteorological party—the Rocky Mountain, 
with a barometer mounted, indicating the purpose to measure by that simple 
instrument, the hight of those vast peaks, with inscription “Excelsior.” The 
astronomical party had a device representing the azure field dotted with 
stars, the half-moon and a telescope so placed as to indicate that by it could 
these objects be entirely comprehended. Teamsters, packman, hunters, &c, 
also carried their insignia, and thy brother acted as “aid” to the Governor 
in the carrying of orders.35 


The survey remained at Fort Union for over a week while ani- 
mals were rested, supplies added, and plans made for the weeks 
ahead. Stevens offered any member of his party an honorable dis- 
charge at this post and a return to St. Louis but so interested had 
they become and so accustomed to Stevens intensity, that not a man 
took up the offer. Here at Fort Union, too, we have the first direct 
statement of Stanley’s activities with the daguerreotype. “Mr. 
Stanley, the artist,” wrote Stevens, “was busily occupied during our 


34. Stevens, Reports, v. 12, pp. 73-76. Included in the panorama of Stanley’s Western 
Wilds (see Footnote 46), p. 10, was a painting of the Assiniboine council; the illustration 
in the text depicts the distribution of goods. Another member of Stevens’ party also wrote 
ase ee account of the Assiniboine council, see New York Tribune, September 13, 

» 


35. Ibid. Stevens, Reports, v. 12, p. 78, also makes brief comment on the entry to 
Fort Union. The writer of this letter was probably Elwood Evans, as he was a native of 
Philadelphia and accompanied Stevens’ expedition. —See Hubert H. Bancroft’s Works, v. 31, 
p. 54. 
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stay at Fort Union with his daguerreotype apparatus, and the In- 
dians were greatly pleased with their daguerreotypes.” ** 

Doubtless he made daguerreotype views of the fort itself but no 
record of these—or of his original sketches—is now available. The 
fort itself appears in the background of one of Stanley’s illustrations 
of the official report and is among the few views of this famed out- 
post now extant (reproduced between pp. 16, 17). 

Fort Benton, also on the Missouri, the next stopping place on the 
route of the survey, was reached on September 1, some three weeks 
being required to make the trip from Fort Union. Stanley’s activi- 
ties in this interval are represented by nine illustrations, including 
several Indian councils, and a view of Fort Benton. The last view 
shows the general character of the country around Fort Benton. 
Indian tepees beyond the fort, however, are drawn taller than the 
fort itself—possibly an error of the lithographer—so that the fort 
suffers by comparison. (A much more interesting view of Fort 
Benton itself was made by Gustav Sohon (reproduced between 
pp. 16, 17), who also contributed to the Stevens report, but whose 
work we shall discuss later. ) 

It was at Fort Benton, however, that Stanley’s most interesting 
experience of the entire trip was begun. Stevens continually stressed 
the importance of satisfactory relations with the Indians through 
whose country the railroad might pass. To this end, the many coun- 
cils and distribution of goods with the tribes encountered had been 
made. At St. Louis he had induced Alexander Culbertson who had 
lived in the Indian country for 20 years, to accompany him and had 
appointed him special agent to the Blackfoot Indians.*7 The move 
was an exceedingly fortunate one in several ways, for Culbertson’s 
experience and the fact that his wife was a Blackfoot saved the 
survey several times from difficulties with the Indians. Stevens, 
Stanley, Culbertson and others left the main command at Fort Ben- 
ton to visit the Piegans, one of the tribes of the Blackfoot confed- 
eracy, who were reported encamped some 150 miles north of the 
fort. They had not gone far when a messenger from the fort over- 
took them to announce that an advance party from the Pacific coast 
detachment had arrived from the west. Stevens and Culbertson 
turned back to arrange further plans for the survey but Stanley 


86. Reports, v. 12, p. 87. Another comment on Stanley’s use of the daguerreotype will 
be found in this same volume, p. 103. 

87. Letter of Stevens dated “Fort Benton, Upper Missouri, September J7, 1853,” 
and published originally in the Washington Union for November 23; see, also, New York 
Tribune, November 24, 1853, p. 6. 
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Joun Mix StaNLey 
(1814-1872) 


A pencil sketch by H. K. Bush-Brown, 1858. 
Courtesy Library of Congress. 
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volunteered to proceed to the Piegan village as Stevens was intent 
on inviting all the Blackfeet to a grand council at Fort Benton. 

With an interpreter, three voyageurs, and a Blackfoot guide ob- 
tained at the fort, Stanley pressed further north in search of the 
Indian camp. On the third day after leaving Stevens, Stanley wrote 
in his report: 

The first rays of the sun found us in the saddle, prepared for a long march. 
But one day more remained for me to find the Piegan camp. The night had 
been clear and cold, silvering the scanty herbage with a light frost; and while 
packing up, the men would stop to warm their fingers over a feeble fire of 
buffalo-chips and skulls. After a short march of twelve miles, we reached the 
divide between Milk and Bow rivers. 

At 1 o'clock I descended to a deep valley, in which flows an affluent of 
Beaver river. Here was the Piegan camp, of ninety lodges, under their chief 
Low Horn, one hundred and sixty-three miles north, 20° west, of Fort Benton. 

Little Dog conducted me, with my party, to his lodge, and immediately the 
chiefs and braves collected in the “Council Lodge,” to receive my message. 
The arrival of a “pale face” was an unlooked for event, and hundreds followed 
me to the council, consisting of sixty of their principal men. 

The usual ceremony of smoking being concluded, I delivered my “talk,” 
which was responded to by their chief saying, “the whole camp would move at 
an early hour the following morning to council with the chief sent by their 
Great Father.” The day was spent in feasting with the several chiefs, all seem- 
ing anxious to extend their hospitality; and while feasting with one chief, 
another had his messenger at the door of the lodge to conduct me to another.38 


Early the next morning, the Piegans broke camp and “in less than 
one hour the whole encampment was drawn out in two parallel 
lines on the plains, forming one of the most picturesque scenes I 
have ever witnessed,” wrote Stanley. Stanley reported, too, that he 
had been able to secure a number of sketches while on the northern 
trip, the most interesting of those surviving being “Blackfeet Indians 
[hunting buffalo]—Three Buttes.” *° 


38. Reports, v. 1, Stevens report, pp. 447-449. The portion quoted has been con- 

Graped somewhat. Stevens also described Stanley’s excursion, see ibid., v. 12, pp. 107, 114, 

115. The location of the Piegan camp given by Stanley would indicate that he went well 
north of the U. S.-Canadian border into present Alberta. 

89. Ibid. Evidently this sketch was also used in the Stanley panorama (Stanley’s 
Western Wilds, p. 15), and Stanley had also apparently planned to use it in his projected 
portfolio (letter press of portfolio p. 8, see Footnote 7). Other views included in the 

anorama which elong to the same group of sketches were a view of Fort Benton, “Cutting 
p a Buffalo,” =" ‘A Traveling Party [of lw -¥ 

Stevens, in a letter dated “Sept. 16, 1853, Fort Benton, Upper Missouri” (reprinted 
from the Boston Post in the National Intelligencer, November 26, 1853, p. 2), wrote a 
friend that Stanley was at the time of writing in the midst of the Blackfeet and went on 
to say: “We have traversed the region of the terrible Blackfeet, have met them in the 
war parties and their camps, and have received | nothing but kindness and hospitality,’ 
Stanle’ o tee pemee concerning the Blackfeet: “During my sojourn among them I was 
treat ” with J, - kindness and hospitality, my property guarded with vigilance, 
so that I did = ose the most trifling article.”—Reports, v. 1, 


p. 449. 
Evidently Stevens’ employment of Culbertson and _ his Blackfoot wife was a master 
stroke, for the Blackfeet usually gave trouble to whites entering their territory. The 
liberal distribution of goods and presents, in one case amounting to a value of $600, to 
Indians encountered, was also no doubt a contributing factor to amicable relations. 
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Stanley was gone for 11 days on this side excursion, and shortly 
after his return to Fort Benton the survey again started westward. 
The detailed description of the remaining journey becomes com- 
plex, as there were many side excursions and a number of divi- 
sions made of the party. Stevens, too, was anxious to assume his 
territorial duties, so with several of his party, including Stanley, 
he left the main command and pressed on to Fort Vancouver ( pres- 
ent Vancouver, Wash.) which was reached on November 16. As 
they left Fort Benton on September 22, the last thousand miles of 
the journey were covered in about seven weeks. Their route in 
general from Benton was southwest to Fort Owen (present Stevens- 
ville, Ravalli county, western Montana), northwestward to the 
Coeur D’Alene Mission (present Cataldo, Idaho, on U. S. 10), 
northward to Fort Colville (near present Colville, Wash.) and 
then down the Columbia to Fort Vancouver, Stevens and Stanley 
descending the Columbia in a canoe from Fort Walla-Walla (some 
25 miles west of the present city of Walla-Walla) to Vancouver. 
Captain McClellan’s party working eastward was met on October 
18 at Fort Colville where Stevens remained several days discussing 
and planning with McClellan the future work of the survey. Sev- 
eral days had also been spent at the Coeur D’Alene Mission just 
before McClellan was met. One of the most attractive of the many 
illustrations in the official reports is Stanley’s sketch of the mission.*° 

The last stage of the survey is illustrated by some 30 Stanley 
sketches in addition to the sketch of the mission.*' Among the more 
interesting of these views are“Fort Owen,” “Fort Okinakane,” “Hud- 
son Bay Mill,” “Chemakane Mission,” “Old Fort Walla Walla” and 
“Mount Baker.” 

Very shortly after the arrival of Stevens and Stanley at Fort 


40. The site of the Coeur D’Alene Mission was — wy by Father De Smet about 
1845; it was designed and built by Father Anthony Ravelli, S. J., and opened for services 
in 1852 or 1853; its use was discontinued in 1877 but the old mission — restored in 1928. 
It is known locally at present as the Cataldo Mission.—See the Rev. E. R. Cody, History 
of the Coeur D’A Mission (Caldwell, Idaho, 1930). I am also indebted to the public 
of D’Alene, Idaho, for about the mission. 


ber varies d pon whether one is using the 1859 or 1860 print- 
ing ey final Stevens’ report. o— wh the differences to be noted are: (1) the lithograpny 
in the 1859 printing (Supplement to v. 1) was by Julius Bien of New York in the two 
copies I have seen; in the 1860 printing (v. 12, pt. 1), the lithography was by Sarony, 
Major and Knapp; (2) the plate numbers and page insertions of the plates oe different, 
-— eneral, in the two printings; (3) “Crossing the Hell Gate River + 6, 1854,” is 
| to Stanley in the 1859 printing; to Sohon (as it should be) in the 1860 printing; 
{4) * ain Chain of the Rocky Mountains as Seen From the East . »” is credited 
to le in the 1859 printing; to “Stanley after Sohon” in the 1860 printing; (5) “Source 
of the Palouse,” is uncredited in the 1859 printing; “Source of the Pelluse,” is credited to 
“Stanley after Sohon” in the 1860 printing; (6) “Big Blackfoot Valley,” is credited S 
Stanley 1 in the 1859 printing; to Sohon in the 1860 printing. 

As is to be expected since the plates for the Stevens’ report were lithographed by two 
firms, the same title will show illustrations differing more or less in detail. In the copies 
I have seen the coloring is superior in the Sarony, Major, and Knapp printings but even 
lithographs from the same house will differ in brilliance of color depending upon how much 
the stones were used and inked. 
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Vancouver, Stanley was dispatched to Washington with the pre- 
liminary Stevens reports of the survey. The return trip was made 
by ship down the coast to the Isthmus, across the Isthmus, and then 
on the Star of the West to New York City, where Stanley arrived 
on January 9, 1854. He then went on to Washington.** 

Stanley's return to Washington marked the end of his Western 
adventures. The remainder of his life was spent as a studio artist 
in Washington, Buffalo, and lastly in Detroit, where he died in 
1872.8 

One additional episode in Stanley’s life, however, should be de- 
scribed, because previous biographers of Stanley have overlooked 
it and because it is important in the story of Western illustration. 
It was over a year after Stanley's return to Washington in January, 
1854, before work was begun preparing the field sketches as illustra- 
tions for Stevens’ final report.** 

Stanley did use his field sketches almost immediately for the 
preparation of a huge panorama of Western scenes for public exhi- 
bition. By summer the panorama was well under way and Stanley’s 
studio was “Daily the resort of our most distinguished citizens who 
express the greatest admiration of this grand panoramic work.” * 
The work, consisting of 42 episodes, went on display in Washington 
on September 1. Two hours were required to view it. A 23-page 
handbook, Scenes and Incidents of Stanley’s Western Wilds, describ- 
ing the panorama, which was primarily a depiction of the northern 
survey route, could be purchased at the door of the National The- 
atre for ten cents after the admission fee of 25 cents had been paid. 
The Washington papers were generous and fulsome in their praise 
of these Stanley pictures. In addition to display in Washington 


42. Stanley’s arrival in New York is given in the New York Tribune, January 9, 1854, 
p. 5, where an “M. Stanley” is listed among the passengers of the Star of the West and 
in the next column under “Oregon” it specifically stated that J. M. Stanley, the artist of 
Stevens’ the “Star was back in Washington by 
anuary 19, , as Stanley’s report is visit to the Piegans is dated “Washi ity, 
anuary 19, 1854” (see Footnote 38). 
48. For the remainder of Stanley’s life see Kinietz, op. cit., and obituaries i 
ro — Press, April 11, 1872, p. 1, and the Detroit Advertiser ond Tribune, April 10. 
» 4. 


44. The National Archives (Washington) in their file of material on the Pacific rail- 
road surveys has a letter by Stanley, dated April 3, 1855, to Lt. J. K. Warren who == 
Capt. A. A. Humphreys was in charge of the preparation of the reports for publication 
by the War Department, stating that it would take Stanley 5% months to complete the 
necess, illustrations, a list of 57 proposed illustrations on the list are those which finally 
appeared in the report. Apparently Stanley had a few illustrations ready at the time the 
letter was written for he so stated. Stevens in a letter to Capt. A. A. Humphreys of the 
War Department dated September 26, 1854 (also in the National Archives), directed that 
Stanley be paid $125 a month for his work of preparation, “a small compensation however in 
view of his ability and experience.” Apparently, too, this rate of pay was Stanley’s compensa- 
tion while on the actual survey.—See Hazard Stevens, op. cit., v. 1, p. 306. This sum was 
probably the standard rate of pay for Charles Koppel also received $125 a month while on 
as | | ao Williamson’s survey.—Sce 33 Cong., 1 Sess.. Sen. Ex. Doc. 29 (serial No. 695) 
p. 113. 


45. Daily Evening Star, Washington, August 9, 1854, p. 3. 
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and Georgetown, it was exhibited in Baltimore for three weeks, and 
finally it was reported in the Washington press to be on the way to 
Boston and to London for exhibition.*® 

Like most of Stanley's original work it has disappeared. It would 
be priceless at the present day. 

The last of the Pacific railroad survey artists we can mention but 
briefly. He was Gustav Sohon, one of the enlisted men who brought 
supplies from the Pacific coast to the Indian village of St. Marys, 
west of the Rockies, for the Stevens party proper in the summer of 
1858. Later he accompanied Lt. John Mullan, who under Stevens’ 
orders surveyed the mountains on the northern route for possible 
passes in the winter of 1853-1854, and from this time until 1862 he 
was frequently associated with Mullan in the Northwest. Some ten 
or a dozen of his sketches are included in the final Stevens report, 
but by far the most interesting of Sohon’s work now available was 
reproduced in a report by Mullan published in 1863. Included 
among these illustrations were “Walla-Walla, W. T. in 1862,” “Fort 
Benton” (not dated but probably 1860-1862), the most satisfying 
illustration I have seen of this famous frontier post and head of 
steamboat navigation on the Missouri (reproduced between pp. 16, 
17); “Coeur D’Alene Mission in the Rocky Mountains,” a different 
view than Stanley’s illustration of 1853, and “Mode of Crossing 
Rivers by the Flathead and Other Indians,” showing the use of hide 
“bull-boats” (reproduced between pp. 16,17). A number of Sohon’s 
original Indian sketches are now in the United States National Mu- 
seum. They are stated to be “the most extensive and authoritative 
pictorial series on the Indian of the Northwest Plateau in pre-reser- 
vation days.” *7 

The only other government report for this period that can ap- 
proach the Pacific railway Reports from the standpoint of Western 
illustration is the Emory account of the United States-Mexico bound- 
ary survey, and to conclude this chapter of our story, brief comment 


46. Many comments and advertisements on Stanley’s Western Wilds appeared in the 
Washington Star from August 9, 1854, to January 18, 1855. A copy of the handbook of 
Stanley’s Western Wilds is in the collections of the Library of Congress. According to th: 
Washington Star of December 14, 1854, p. 3, it was written by Thomas S. Donaho. 

47. For Sohon (1825-1903) see John C. Ewers “Gustavus Sohon’s Portraits of Flat- 
head and Pend D’Oreille Indians, 1854.” Smithsonian Miscell Collections, v. 110 
(1948), November, 68pp. The above quotation is from this source. For Mullan’s report 
see Capt. John Mullan, Report on the Construction of a Military Road From Fort Walla- 
Walla to Fort Benton (Washington, 1863). The excellent lithography in the Mullan book 
was by Bowen and Co. For comment on the Sohon illustrations in the Stevens report, sce 
Footnote 41. No trace of the original Stanley and Sohon sketches for the Stevens report 
has been found. They are not in the National Archives although a letter in the Archives 
from Stevens to Capt. A. A. Humphreys, dated March 11, 1858, requested that all of the 
sketches of Stanley and Lieutenant Mullan (presumably those of Sohon) to be used in 
the report be sent to Stevens. Humphreys has a notation dated March 12, 1858, on the 
Stevens letter stating that the sketches requested had been sent Stevens. What happened 
to them subsequently I have been unable to determine. 
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on the illustrations will be made. The survey began initially in the 
spring of 1849 and as a result of a series of obstacles was not com- 
pleted until the fall of 1855. 

The report, in three volumes, was published in 1857-1859. The 
first volume includes the general account and details of the survey 
and the last two volumes deal with the botany and zoology of the 
region transversed. These two volumes are illustrated with many 
wonderful plates including a number of hand-colored plates of 
birds. 

Part one of the first volume includes the illustrations of most gen- 
eral interest and here will be found 76 steel engravings, 12 litho- 
graphs (a number colored) and 20 woodcuts. These elaborate illus- 
trations are primarily the work of two artists who accompanied the 
survey, Arthur Schott and John E. Weyss (or Weiss). 

The survey in its final stages worked in two parties, one traveling 
west and the second, starting from Fort Yuma (Arizona), traveling 
east. Weyss accompanied the first party, which was under the im- 
mediate command of Emory; Schott, under Lt. Nathaniel Michler, 
was with the second.* 

Among the most interesting of the illustrations in this volume are 
“Military Plaza—San Antonio, Texas,” by Schott (reproduced be- 
tween pp. 16, 17), “Brownsville, Texas,” by Weyss (reproduced 
between pp. 16, 17), and “The Plaza and Church of El Paso,” by A 
de Vaudricourt who was with the survey in 1851. 

Schott was a resident of Washington for many years after his 
return from the survey. He was an ardent naturalist and his name 
appears frequently in the reports of the Smithsonian Institution in 
the 1860's and 1870's. His death occurred in 1875 at the age of 62.*” 


48. The official title of the report is United States and Mexican Boundary Surve 
oe of William H. Emory, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., House Ex. Doc. 135 (Washington, 1857). 
J) and 2 (in two pts.). Mention of Weyss (sometimes spelled Weiss in the re ) 
and of Schott as members of the survey and of their responsibility as illustrators is made on 
RF 15, 24, 96 and 124 of v. 1. The engravings were by the Smillies (see Footnote 53) and 
H. Dougal; the lithography by Sarony, Major and Knapp. The list of illustrations on 
pp. X and XI calls for 74 steel engravings but in the copy I examined there were two 
oe = 32’s a 83’s of different titles (two not included. i in the list) making a total of 
engravin 
W. H. of some of the plates in the Emory report, 
| be included in our list ern artists, for he visited California himself in 1849 
and 1850 and made a A..E be deacon which have been reproduced with a brief 
biographical account of Dougal’s life in Off for California (letters, i =. anes of 
William H. Dougal), ry by Frank M. Stanger ae Oakland, Cal., 9). 


49. For mention of Schott, see Annual Report of Smithsonian A Foang for 1866, 

. 27; yf 1867, p. 48; Pn. 1871, p. 42 423; i 1873, p. — for 1877, c; 44; see, also, 39 

Sess., Senat. e Misc. Doc. No. January 16, 16, i867, pp. 7-1). Schott appears 

ashington city Ghroctanian from isse’ his death in = i He must have been 

remarkable man for he is listed at various times as a naturalist physician and 

referred to as a_well-known essor of a and music. eath, at the age of 
62, occurred in R 


gton (Georgetown), D. C., on July 26, i875. Js -. National 
can, Washington, July a 1875, p. 2, and “Georgetown Courier, July 31, 1875, 3. 
S. W. Geiser, Naturalists of the Frontier (Dallas, 1948), p. 281, gives a very brief sketch 


of Schott. 
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Weyss later became Major Weyss during the Civil War, serving 
as a member of the staff of engineers of the Army of the Potomac. 
After the war he again turned to employment in Western surveys 
and according to Wheeler was “for many years connected with 
Western explorations and surveys under the War Department.” 
Several plates in the report prepared by Wheeler were based on 
sketches by Weyss. He died in Washington, D. C., on June 24, 
1903, at the age of 83.°° 

There is little biographic data available on A. de Vaudricourt. 
The San Antonio Ledger, October 10, 1850, described him as an 
“accomplished and gentlemanly draughtsman and interpreter who 
has made a number of beautiful sketches of the most striking parts 


of our country. . . .” He was connected with the survey for 
less than a year and he then disappears from view.*! 

Actually there were at least two other artists on these Mexican 
boundary surveys, John R. Bartlett and H. C. Pratt. Some of their 
work is reproduced in Bartlett’s account of the survey. Bartlett, 
who was U. S. commissioner for the survey for several years, was 
an amateur artist, but Pratt, who accompanied him, was a profes- 
sional and is reported to have made “hundreds” of sketches and 
some oil portraits of Indians. Bartlett, however, in his report, em- 
ployed his own sketches very nearly to the exclusion of those of Pratt. 
As a probable result, the illustrations (15 lithographs and 94 wood- 
cuts), with two exceptions, are of no great interest. The excep- 
tions are a double-page lithograph of Fort Yuma, Ariz. (by Pratt), 
and of Tucson, Ariz., and surrounding desert by Bartlett.*? 


50. See The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1891), Series I, v. 36, pt. 1, p. 294, for Weiss 
(note change of spelling) in the Civil War where it is stated that Weyss was commissioned 
by “the governor of the State of Kentucky.” 

The comment by Wheeler will be found in George M. Wheeler, Report Upon United 
States Geographic Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian (Washington, 1589), 
v. 1, p. 52. I am indebted to Meredith B. Colket, Jr., of the Columbia Historical Society, 
Washington, for locating the death date of Weyss which he found in certificate No. 149,509, 
bureau of vital statistics, District of Columbia health department. A death notice of Weyss 
will be found in The Evening Star, Washington, June 24, 1903, p. 5. 


51. The quotation concerning Vaudricourt is reprinted in the National lintelligencer 
for November 2, 1850, p. 3. Ibid., September 24, 1850, p. 4, reported that Vaudricourt 
was head of the topographic party of the survey that was to work from Indianola (Texas) 
to El Paso, and the same newspaper July 22, 1851, p. 1, reported that Vaudricourt had 
severed his connection with the survey. Bartlett (see Footnote 52) v. 2, p. 541, also made 
mention of Vaudricourt and stated that Vaudricourt left the survey soon after they reached 
El Paso. Harry C. Peters, America on Stone (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1931), 
p. 392, lists an A. de Vaudricourt who made a lithographic illustration for Bouve and Sharp 
of Boston in 1844-1845, but gives no further information concerning him. 

52. For Bartlett (1805-1886), see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 2, pp. 7, 8, 
and his report, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, 

‘alifornia, Sonora, and Chihuahua, Connected With the United States and Mexico Bound- 
ary Commission During the Years 1850, ’51, ’52, ’°53 (New York, 1854), two volumes. 
Bartlett, Emory and others become involved in a serious contretemps and their differences 
required many written words of discussion, explanation and recrimination. Bartlett, in his 
own report, makes mention of his own and Pratt’s sketches in v. 1, p. 357, and v. 2, pp. 541, 
545 and 596. Pratt (1803-1880) is listed by D. T. Mallett, Mallett’s Index of Artists 
(New York, 1935), p. 352, as a landscape painter. Contemporary mention of Pratt’s 
Indian portraits made on the survey will be found in the San Diego Herald, February 14, 
1852 (reprinted in the National Intelligencer, March 20, 1852, p. 3). 
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The two views here reproduced from the Emory report (those of 
Brownsville and San Antonio, Tex.) are copies of steel engravings 
by the celebrated American engravers, James Smillie and James D. 
Smillie.®* 

The Brownsville engraving is based on a sketch by John E. Weyss 
and, I believe, can be safely dated 1853. Weyss joined the survey 
in that year and was a member of the party which passed Browns- 
ville. 

Arthur Schott’s interesting and well-known view of the “Military 
Plaza, San Antonio” is more difficult to date. Schott was probably 
in southern Texas as early as the fall of 1851 and he seems to have 
passed through San Antonio as late as the fall of 1855, and may have 
been there at times between those two dates. In the absence of 
conclusive evidence, it seems best for the present to date the view 
1853 with an uncertainty of plus or minus two years.”° 


53. For the Smillies (father and son), see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 17, 
pp. 232, 233. 
54. Emory’s Report, v. 1, pp. 15, 58, 60, 6]. 


55. When Emory was appointed to the ore i fo, Sagtonsbes,. 1851, he almost imme- 
diately left Washington for Texas. He reported ( bid. sy . . after a dreary 
march across the prairies and uplands of Texas, [I] reached El Paso in November [1851], 
and resumed my duties in the field on the 25th of that month.” According to Bartlett, 
Personal Narrative, v. 2, p. 596, Arthur Schott accompanied Emory at this time. Whether 
San Antonio was visited on the way to El Paso is uncertain. Emory and his party met 
Bartlett at Ringgold Barracks in December, 1852. Emory and his group then returned east 
through Texas by wagon train.—lIbid., pp. 513, 532. When the survey was reorganized in 
the spring of 1853, Schott was in the field with the survey in southern Texas by April, 
1853. —Emory’ s Report, v. 1, pp. 15, 16. Apparently oe was in Texas before the opening 
of the survey’s work in the spring, as there is a record of botanical collections made by 
Schott at Indianola, Tex., in January and February, 1853, as there is also for the years 
1854 and 1855.—W. R. Taylor, “Tropical Marine Algae of the Arthur Schott Herbarium,” 
Field Museum of Natural History, Publication 509, Chicago, 1941, pp. 87-89; Botanical 
Series, v. 20, No. 4. In none of those years is the evidence clear cut that Schott was 
actually at San Antonio, something over 100 miles northwest of Indianola. In the fall of 
1854 Schott was assigned to Lt. N. Michler’s command which commenced the survey east- 
ward from San Diego on November 16, 1854.—Emory’s Report, v. 1, » PR. 24, 101. Michler’s 
party on their return passed through San Antonio from the west in Jovember of the fol- 
lowing year.—lIbid., pp. 124, 125. 

The only other attempt to date the original sketch on which Schott’s view of San 
Antonio is based, as far as I know, is that given by I. N. P. Stokes and D. C. Haskell, 
American Historical Prints (New York, 1933), p. 112. Stokes and Haskell assign it the 
date “1852-53” but the evidence for the assignment of the date is not given. Correspondence 
either directly or indirectly with the Texas Historical Association, the Barker Texas History 
Center, the San Antonio Public Library, and others, has not given positive evidence for a 
specific date. I am indebted to Llerena Friend of the Barker Texas History Center, and 
E. W. Robinson and Col. M. L. Crimmins of San Antonio who considered the matter for me. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE 76th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society on 
October 16, 1951. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
Frank Haucke at 10 A. M. First business was the reading of the 
annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 16, 1951 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, Frank 
Haucke, reappointed John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard to the executive com- 
mittee. The members holding over were Robert C. Rankin, Milton R. McLean 
and Wilford Riegle. After the death of General McLean, April 17, 1951, Mr. 
Haucke appointed Charles M. Correll for the unexpired term. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The 1951 legislature granted a number of increases for the biennium that 
began July 1. They include: salary for an additional cataloguer in the library; 
an increase of $1,000 a year in the contingent fund; $2,000 for repairing and 
restoring oil paintings; $1,500 for modern light fixtures in the reading rooms; 
an increase of $1,000 a year in the Memorial building contingent fund; $4,000 
for painting; $6,000 for repairing the heating system; $2,200 for miscellaneous 
repairs; and salary for an additional janitor. Our request for $6,000 a year 
to continue the Annals of Kansas was disallowed in the budget and it re- 
quired a good deal of lobbying on the part of friends of the Society to restore 
the appropriation. The microfilming fund, at our request, was reduced $2,000 
a year. The appropriation for printing was reduced $4,845 for the biennium. 
Although the senate voted unanimously to give the Society an increase in this 
fund, the bill was killed by the house committee. 

At the Old Shawnee Mission, the contingent fund was increased $1,000 a 
year; and at the First Capitol of Kansas there was an increase of $100 a year. 


Tue Kaw Mission at Councit GrovE 


The sum of $23,500 was appropriated for the purchase of the “Old Kaw 
Mission” building at Council Grove, and $2,500 a year for maintenance and 
the salary of a caretaker. The secretary of the Historical Society was named 
custodian of the property. 

The bill which authorized this purchase was sponsored by Sen. W. H. 
White of Council Grove and Rep. L. J. Blythe of White City. Upon informa- 
tion supplied by the Historical Society, the introduction to the bill read as 
follows: 

Wuereas, the town of Council Grove was the most important point on the 
Santa Fe trail between the Missouri river and Santa Fe, New Mexico, takin 


its name from the agreement made there in 1825 between the federal govern- 
ment and the Osage Indians; and 


Wuereas, Council Grove is notable historically as a camping place for 
Fremont’s expedition of 1845 and for Doniphan’s troops bound = the Mexican 
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ve - and as supply headquarters for the Overland Mail beginning in 
1849; an 


Wuenreas, The area centered at Council Grove became a reservation for 
the Kansas Indians in 1846; and 


Wueneas, In 1850, the Methodist church established a manual training 
school for the Kansas Indians at Council Grove in a building erected by the 
federal government; and 


Wueneas, Said building and the grounds on which it is situated would pro- 
vide, if acquired by the state, an outstanding and beautiful monument to 
commemorate the history of the Santa Fe trail and the Indians for whom the 
state of Kansas was named; and 


Wuenreas, The present owner of said “Old Indian Mission” and the site on 
which it is located is willing to sell the same to the state of Kansas for his- 
torical purposes at a reasonable price: Now, therefore, 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas., etc. 


The money for the purchase of the building became available July 1. A 
caretaker had been employed and had just moved into the building when the 
July floods came. The first floor, the installations in the basement, and the 
grounds were badly damaged. On July 25, a formal request was presented 
to the governor for assistance from the emergency fund. The amount 
needed, as estimated by a responsible local contractor, was $2,155. This 
request was passed over without recommendation by the committee in 
charge of the fund. A renewal of the request was made September 28. Since 
the Society is without funds, it is hoped that some action will be taken to 
make these repairs possible. 


Lrprary 

During the year, 3,044 persons did research in the library. Of these, 935 
worked on Kansas subjects, 1,219 on genealogy and 890 on general subjects. 
Many inquiries were answered by letter, and 219 packages on Kansas sub- 
jects were sent out from the loan file. A total of 5,184 newspaper clippings 
were mounted, covering the period from July 1, 1950, through June 30, 1951. 
These were taken from seven daily newspapers which are read for clipping, 
and from 700 duplicate papers turned over by the newspaper department. 
Two thousand, six hundred ninety-five pages of clippings from old volumes 
were remounted and are ready to be rebound. Thirty-two pieces of sheet 
music have been added to the collection of Kansas music, The Kansas Call by 
Lucy Larcom, published in 1855, being of outstanding interest. 

Gifts of Kansas books and genealogies were received from individuals. 
Dr. Edward Bumgardner gave a unique work which he has compiled, en- 
titled Trees of a Prairie State. This is a two-volume set, one volume con- 
taining the text and the other photographs of trees. Typed and printed 
genealogical records were presented by the Children of the American Colonists, 
the Topeka Town Chapter of the Colonial Dames of America, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Daughters of Colonial Wars. Gifts from 
the Woman’s Kansas Day Club included books, manuscripts, clippings, 
museum pieces and pictures. 


PicrurE CoLLECTION 


During the year, 692 pictures were added to the picture collection. Of 
unusual interest are 136 pictures of early Manhattan, the gift of R. L. Fred- 
rich through the Woman’s Kansas Day Club; a picture of the Kansas race 
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horse Smuggler from Mrs. Samuel J. Kelly of Olathe; 15 pictures of Silkville 
from Harold S. Sears of Nanton, Canada, whose grandparents were members 
of the Silkville colony; 16 copies of pictures of early Caldwell made from the 
originals, lent through the courtesy of Mrs. Jessie Wiley Voils, a Kansas writer 
now living in New York; 18 pictures of Louisville, Pottawatomie county, and 
vicinity from Charles Darnell, Topeka, and several photographs of the 
Kanopolis dam from the U. S. National Park Service. 


ARCHIVES DivisION 
The following public records were transferred during the year to the 
archives division: 
Source Title Dates Quantity 
Governor's office ....... Correspondence Files ... 1947-1949 24,400 mss. 


Board of Agriculture .. Correspondence Files.... 1921-1944 5,600 mss. 
Minutes and Corre- 
spondence State 


board of Housing 1933-1944 1,200 mss. 
Statistical Rolls of 
Counties .......... ....1944 1,714 vols. 
Statistical Rolls of 
Commission of Revenue 
and Taxation, Ad 
Valorem Division Applications for 
Emergency Warrants ..1940-1944  c. 1,630 
case files 


State Labor Depart- 
ment ap Correspondence Em- 
ployment and Payroll 
Reports, Factory 
Inspection Reports ..... 1927-1941 116,000 mss. 


Appearance Docket, Order 
Book, and Claim Register, 
Court of Industrial 


Relations ... ........ 1920-1924 8 vols. 
State Library _.. . Stub Book of State 

Militia Commissions 

Issued by the Governor 1864 1 vol. 


Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commissioner.. Awards and Orders 
in Docketed Cases 1927-1945 9,600 mss. 


These records total 3,093 volumes and about 158,000 manuscripts. The 
large groups of papers from the Labor department, which fills 44 transfer 
cases, has not yet been examined in detail. Much of this material probably 
will not be of permanent value and will be destroyed. 


ly 
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Installation of the new stacks was completed last winter. For the first 
time in 45 years the archives are now in place on permanent shelves where 
they are readily accessible. 

The floods of last July resulted in only one known instance of damage to 
state records. The Board of Engineering Examiners reported that eight 
transfer cases of engineering applicants’ folders, 1931-1948, which had been 
stored in the basement of the Merchants’ Moving and Storage Company, 
were ruined by water seepage. Fortunately, the board had microfilmed these 
records in 1949, and had deposited the film negative with the archives di- 
vision for safe-keeping, so that no serious loss was caused by the destruction 
of the original documents. 

Microfilming of Insurance department records was completed during the 
year. This group now totals 517 rolls, or approximately 51,700 feet of film. 
The annual statements of insurance companies, 1870-1943, is by far the 
largest series, amounting to 406 100-foot rolls. An old Adjutant General's 
record, “Enrollment of Soldiers Under an Act of 1883,” also was microfilmed 
this year, as were four series of census records for 1855, 1865, 1870 and 1875. 
Microfilming of archives during the year totaled 279 reels. 


ManuscrirT DIvIsION 


Accessions during the year were four manuscript volumes and approximately 
475 individual manuscripts, in addition to several documents which were 
lent for microfilming. 

Dr. Edward Bumgardner of Lawrence presented a group of autograph 
letters written between 1893 and 1947 by such prominent Kansans as William 
Allen White, A. W. Benson, Charles F. Scott, George McGill, U. S. Guyer and 
Errett P. Scrivner. Dr. Bumgardner also gave an album containing the auto- 
graphs of all the governors of Kansas from Robinson to Am, including the 
signatures of two territorial governors, Reeder and Shannon. 

From Miss A. Blanche Edwards of Abilene the Society received a collection 
of letters written to her father, J. B. Edwards, between 1905 and 1932. These 
letters are concerned with the early history of Abilene and with recollections 
of “Wild Bill” Hickok. Miss Edwards also gave 11 photographs, including 
several of “Wild Bill” and members of his family. 

An unusual collection, received through the Oklahoma City libraries from 
Mrs. Walter M. Robertson of Oklahoma City, is a group of 2,500 waybiils of 
the Central Branch Union Pacific railroad for 1879. These waybills are 
mounted in a large unbound book measuring 16 by 12 inches and six inches 
thick. 

Harold S. Sears of Alberta, Canada, gave two interesting records. One 
is a cash and day book kept by his father, Charles Sears, from 1858 to 1889, 
containing a statement of his relations with E. V. de Boissiere, the founder 
of Silkville. The other is the cash and day book of Silkville and the De Bois- 
siere Odd Fellows Orphans’ Home and Industrial School, 1884-1896. De Bois- 
siere, a wealthy French industrialist and humanitarian, attempted to establish 
a silk industry in Kansas shortly after the Civil War ended. He bought a 
4,000-acre tract in Franklin county where he succeeded in growing cocoons 
and producing a fine quality silk which won first honors at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876. Unfortunately the market was not profitable, except, so 
he said, for the commission merchants, and he was never able to establish 
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the business on a paying basis. In 1892 de Boissiere gave the property to the 
Kansas Grand Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, as a home and 
industrial school for orphans of deceased members. 

Vera Smith of Topeka presented a group of letters of Corydon Carlos Olney, 
describing his experiences in the Civil War as a member of the First New York 
dragoons. Olney came to Kansas after the war, settling in Ottawa county. 

The Society bought a collection of 51 letters written in 1865 by John 
Morrill of Hixton, Wis. Morrill was then serving with the 48th regiment of 
Wisconsin Volunteers, which was stationed in Kansas near Olathe and at 
Fort Larned. This collection included a rare issue of a soldiers’ newspaper, 
The Plains, dated Fort Larned, November 25, 1865. 

Several manuscript collections were microfilmed. Edgar B. Corse of 
Greensburg and Mrs. Benjamin O. Weaver of Mullinville lent a group of 
14 papers relating to the history of Greensburg and the Greensburg Town 
Company, 1884-1888. Mrs. Weaver and the Kiowa County Historical Society 
also sent a diary and account book of W. S. Winslow of Mullinville, covering 
the period 1890 to 1908. Sarah and Ed Francis of Topeka lent a small 
group of papers of Edmund Francis, written at New Orleans in the 1860's. 
A roster and history of Company K, 11th Kansas Volunteer regiment, 1862- 
1865, was lent by George E. Grim of Topeka. Records of Wabaunsee com- 
munity, including records of Wabaunsee township, 1858-1922, records of the 
First Church of Christ, 1857-1917, and a teacher’s record book for 1876- 
1877, were filmed through the courtesy of H. E. Smith of Wamego. G. H. 
Dole of Pullman, Wash., sent a typed copy of the autobiography of Artumus 
Wood Dole, 1835-1902, in which he related his experiences in Kansas from 
1856 to 1867. A diary of R. B. Landon, 1881-1916, which includes a number 
of photographs of persons and scenes in western Kansas, was lent by Mrs. 
Mabel Plumer of Downs. Correspondence and business papers of Silas Dins- 
moor, now in the possession of Dartmouth College, also were filmed. Dins- 
moor was born in New Hampshire and was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1791, but spent most of his life on the frontier in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. The Dinsmoor papers were discovered in Topeka and the 
Society was instrumental in arranging for their transfer to Dartmouth. 

Additional manuscripts were received from Paul Adams, Topeka; Mrs. 
H. D. Ayres, Wichita; Will T. Beck, Holton; Margaret J. Brandenburg, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; George H. Browne, Kansas City, Mo.; W. S. Campbell, Norman, 
Okla.; the Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Pa.; Charles M. 
Correll, Manhattan; Mrs. Karl E. Gutzmer, Néwton; Frank Hodges, Olathe; 
Tracy F. Leis, Denison, Tex.; Mrs. Neil Little, West Lafayette, Ind.; Wilbur 
N. Mason, Kansas City, Mo.; Theodore W. Morse, Mound City; Wayne W. 
Polk, Sidney, Iowa; Case Broderick Rafter, Washington, D. C.; J. C. Ruppen- 
thal, Russell; Burton Sears, Evanston, IIl.; the estate of William Elmer Smith, 
Wamego, and the Woman’s Kansas Day Club. 


MIcroFILM DrvisIon 


Approximately two and one-half million photographs have been made by 
the microfilm division since its establishment in 1946. Over half a million 
were made the past year: 289,751 of archives and 213,823 of newspapers. 

Because of the poor condition of the files of early Caldwell newspapers, 
published during the years the city was a cow town, the following were 
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microfilmed: The Weekly Advance, March 1, 1894-December 27, 1901; 
Commercial, May 6, 1880-May 3, 1883; Free Press, September 19, 1885-May 
15, 1886; Industrial Age, July 29, 1887-January 11, 1889; Journal, May 17, 
1883-February 22, 1894; News, January 5-December 28, 1893; Post, January 
2, 1879-May 10, 1883; Standard, February 7-September 11, 1884; Weekly 
Times, June 5, 1886-July 2, 1887. Another famous southern Kansas news- 
paper, the Oklahoma War Chief, published for the purpose of opening Okla- 
homa for settlement, was filmed. The newspaper was issued at Wichita, 
Caldwell and elsewhere and is dated from January 12, 1883, to August 12, 
1886. 

The microfilming of the Salina Journal, including the Republican and Re- 
publican-Journal, is practically completed. Earl C. Woodward, business man- 
ager of the Journal, sent all the Journal's files to the Historical Society. They 
were collated here with the Society’s own files and 206,001 pages were 
microfilmed during the year. Thus the entire Salina Journal, from 1871 
through 1950, will soon be available on microfilm. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENsus DiVvIsIONs 


Eighty-five hundred certified copies of census records were issued during 
the year, an increase of more than 40 percent over the preceding year. 
March, 1951, with 1,018 records issued, was the biggest month since January, 
1942, early in World War II. The copies, which are furnished the public 
without charge, are used to establish proof of age for war work, social security 
or other retirement plans. 

During the year, 3,642 patrons called in person at the newspaper and 
census divisions. They consulted 3,692 single issues of newspapers, 4,545 
bound volumes of newspapers, 820 microfilm reels and 13,315 census vol- 
umes. 

The Society’s annual List of Kansas Newspaper and Periodicals was not 
published this year due to the severe cut in the printing appropriation. It is 
hoped that sufficient money will be available to issue the publication next 
year. 

The Society’s collection of original Kansas newspapers, as of January 1, 
1951, totaled 54,134 bound volumes, in addition to more than 10,000 bound 
volumes of out-of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1951. The Society’s 
collection of newspapers on microfilm now totals 3,076 reels. 

As a gift to the Society, one of our members, George H. Browne of Kansas 
City, Mo., paid for the microfilming of all the early Lecompton newspapers 
which are held here and at the Library of Congress. The Congressional 
Library microfilmed its holdings. The issues in the Historical Society col- 
lection which are not duplicates of the Library of Congress holdings were 
microfilmed here. The two films were then spliced together, with the issues 
and pages in consecutive order. The resulting film filled one reel and con- 
tained the following: The Lecompton Union, April 28, 1856-July 30, 1857, 
and the National Democrat, July 30, 1857-March 14, 1861. 

Publishers of the following Kansas daily newspapers are regularly donating 
microfilm copies of their current issues: Angelo Scott, Iola Register; Dolph 
and W. C. Simons, Lawrence Daily Journal-World; Dan Anthony, III, Leav- 
enworth Times, and Arthur Capper, Henry Blake, Milt Tabor and Leland 
Schenck, Topeka Daily Capital. 
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Among the most interesting single issues of newspapers received during 
the year were a copy of The Plains, published at Fort Larned, November 25, 
1865, and a photostat copy of the Wallace News, dated at Fort Wallace, 
Kan., December 27, 1870. The latter was edited by passengers on a Kansas 
Pacific train snowbound at Wallace, but the actual printing seems to have 
been done when the train reached Denver. 

Two bound volumes of early newspapers published by A. Sellers, Jr., and 
dated from 1866 to 1874, were received from M. Beatrice Skillings of Mc- 
Pherson. In the volumes were files of the Pottawatomie Gazette, Louisville, 
July 17, 1867-May 20, 1868; Wabaunsee County Herald, Alma, April 1, 1869- 
March 9, 1871; Wabaunsee County News, Alma, May 15, 1872-December 30, 
1874, and the Arcola (Ill.) Record, March 29, 1866-April 18, 1867. The 
Illinois collection may be unique, for the available newspaper catalogues do 
not show these issues anywhere else in the United States. 

Among the donors of miscellaneous newspapers were: E. A. Menninger, 
Stuart, Fla.; Otto J. Wullschleger, Marshall county; W. G. Clugston, Frank 
Green, Charlotte Leavitt, Walter Saar, Winter Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Topeka; Mrs. D. W. Smith and Frank Barr, Wichita, and the Woman’s 
Kansas Day Club. 

ANNALS OF KANSAS 

The work of compiling the Annals has now been completed. Beginning 
with the year 1886, where Wilder’s Annals left off, this day-by-day history 
of the state has been carried down through 1925. The rough manuscript 
of these 40 years runs to 4,000 typed pages, more than a million and a quarter 
words. This completes the first and most tedious part of the task. Miss 
Jennie Owen and her assistant, James Sallee, are now rechecking and revising 
this manuscript. Before it can be published, of course, it must be greatly 
condensed. In rechecking, it will be possible for Miss Owen to recommend 
many of the necessary cuts. 

The Annals was authorized by the 1945 legislature. For a time, until Miss 
Owen became familiar with the task, she worked alone; however, in the past 
five years she has had eight different assistants. During this time, thousands 
of newspaper volumes have been read, and notations made for the compila- 
tion. Chief sources were the Topeka Daily Capital, Topeka State Journal, 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita Beacon, and the Kansas City Star and Times. All 
other dailies, and many of the weeklies were used for supplementary material 
and checking. In addition, hundreds of other sources were consulted, includ- 
ing, for example, official reports of state departments. 

During the past year, the period from 1919 to 1925, inclusive, was com- 
piled. Many Kansas events of those years made copy of nationwide signifi- 
cance. Governor Allen’s handling of a coal strike, together with his industrial 
court, and William Allen White’s campaign against the Ku Klux Klan, kept 
Kansas in the headlines. The Non-Partisan league was in the news, as were 
Minnie J. Grinstead, who in a “voice like a Kansas cyclone” seconded the 
nomination of Calvin Coolidge for president; Glenn L. Martin, who predicted 
planes would fly from New York to Europe in less than a day, and Amelia 
Earhart, who was licensed to fly. Dorothy Canfield’s Brimming Cup was a 
best seller; Tom McNeal authored When Kansas Was Young; Georgia Neese 
(Clark) and Sidney Toler (Charley Chan) were on the stage in New York; 
Zazu Pitts, Phyllis Haver and Charles (Buddy) Rogers were getting favorable 
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notices, but Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle’s films were being banned in his native 
state. William Allen White won a Pulitzer prize. Longren, Beech, Cessna 
and Stearman built airplane factories. The Victory highway was under 
construction. The Meadow Lark was named the state bird. The University 
of Kansas acquired “Phog” Allen. Women and girls went all out for the 
Gloria Swanson bob, and nearly everybody played Mah Jongg. 


MusEuM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 48,862. This is the 
largest number of visitors ever recorded and is an increase of nearly 3,000 
over last year. Many school groups came from over the state. On April 20, 
the Santa Fe and Rock Island railroads happened to bring special trains of 
school children to Topeka at the same time, and for a few hours the museum 
was jammed with nearly 2,000 boys and girls. 

There were 39 accessions. Among the most attractive was a collection 
of dishes from the William Allen White home in Emporia. Among them is 
the gold-band white china which was used by Mr. and Mrs. White at their 
wedding breakfast. A few years ago, when Mrs. White promised this china 
to the Society, she remarked that “This set is all the dishes we had in the 
world.” Also in the White collection are a copper coffee-pot and a hot water 
pitcher, some large cups and three beautiful pieces of Irish lusterware. 

A case of dental instruments, used by Dr. Eben Palmer in his practice from 
1871 to 1907, was donated by his son, F. R. Palmer of Topeka. 

There used to be a time when no parlor was complete without a collection 
of souvenir plates on which pictures of local scenes and buildings were re- 
produced. The plates have again become popular. During the past year 
a number, both old and new, have been added to the museum collection. 


Supjects FoR RESEARCH 


Extended research on the following subjects was done during the year: 
Biography: Mary Ellen Lease; Joseph L. Bristow; Jotham Meeker; Francis 
Huntington Snow; “Wild Bill” Hickok; William Allen White; Edward Hogue 
Funston; John Brown; Jedediah Strong Smith. General: History of Sumner 
county and Caldwell; Civil War west of Missouri; Emporia Methodist Church; 
civil service; removal of Indians from Ohio; history of American historical 
periodicals since 1895; prices and inflation in the Revolutionary period; 
Indian agents chosen by religious groups; music in Kansas; border troubles; 
Fort Leavenworth; labor speeches of Clyde Reed; military order of the Loyal 
Legion; Paxico community; Valencia; Smoky Hill trail; Silkville; floods, 
bridges; Topeka parks; Indian legends; Kansas points of interest. 


ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951 
Library: 
Magazines (bound volumes) ........ None 
Archives: 
Separate manuscripts .......................... . 158,000 
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Reels of microfilm ....................... $21 
Private manuscripts: 

Printed maps, atlases and charts ne! 2 364 

Reels of microfilm ........ 412 


Totat AccEssions, SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 
Books, pamphlets, newspapers (bound and microfilm 7 


Separate manuscripts (archives) ............... 
Manuscript volumes (archives) ....... 58,317 
Manuscript maps (archives) ...._. 583 
Microfilm reels (archives) ..... a 682 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 11,782 


THE QUARTERLY 

The 19th bound volume of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, which is now in 
its 20th year, will be ready for distribution soon. Features for the year include: 
Alberta Pantle’s “History of the French-Speaking Settlement in the Cottonwood 
Valley,” Dr. James C. Malin’s “The Motives of Stephen A. Douglas in the Or- 
ganization of Nebraska Territory,” and the delightful journal of Mrs. Stuart 
James Hogg, “A British Bride in Manhattan, 1890-1891.” Dr. Robert Taft’s re- 
vised manuscript, based on “The Pictorial Record of the Old West” series in 
the Quarterly, will shortly be issued by Scribner’s in book form. Thanks are 
due to Dr. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas, associate editor of the 
Quarterly, who continues to take time from his busy schedule to read articles 
submitted for publication. 

SHAWNEE MIssION 


During the past year sight-seers from 28 states and a number of foreign 
countries visited the Mission. There has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of school classes and other groups brought on conducted tours. Many 
boy scout troops and similar organizations visit the buildings to learn how 
Indian boys and girls lived and were taught a hundred years ago. 

Although the Mission was operated by the Methodist church, it was pri- 
marily a manual labor school and was supported by the federal government. 
Other Missions also gave similar instruction, among them the near-by Friends 
Mission, where there was at one time a teacher of agriculture by the name of 
Calvin Austin Cornatzer. Recently a picture of his wife, Emily Smith Cornat- 
zer, was presented to the Mission by a granddaughter, Mrs. H. D. Ayres of 
Wichita. Mrs. Ayres also donated to the museum a wood bread-mixing bow! 
and a chest of drawers which had belonged to her grandparents and were 
used at the Friends Mission. 
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Tue First Caprrou 

During the past year the outbuildings were painted and minor repairs were 
made on the Capitol building. The number of visitors for the year was 2,787. 
The July floods, which closed the highways during most of the tourist season, 
were apparently responsible for this unusually low figure. 

Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 

The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. Special mention, perhaps, should be made of the heads of depart- 
ments: Nyle H. Miller, assistant secretary; Helen M. McFarland, librarian; 
Edith Smelser, custodian of the museum; Mrs. Lela Barnes, treasurer; Edgar 
Langsdorf, archivist and manager of the building; and Jennie S$. Owen, annal- 
ist. Attention should also be called to the work of Harry A. Hardy and his 
wife, Kate, custodians of the Old Shawnee Mission, and to that of John 
Scott, custodian of the First Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Kirke MeEcuemM, Secretary. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Frank 
A. Hobble moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
Joseph C. Shaw and the report was accepted. 

President Haucke then called for the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Lela Barnes: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 22, 1950, to August 21, 1951. 
FEE Funp 

Balance, August 22, 1950: 


Cash . $4,661.33 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700.00 
$13,361.33 
Receipts: 
Memberships $804.00 
Reimbursement for postage 727.35 
Interest on bonds 242.50 
Books 6.00 
1,779.85 
$15,141.18 
Disbursements $1,477.91 
Balance, August 21, 1951: 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700.00 
13,663.27 
$15,141.18 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 22, 1950: 


U. S. treasury bonds Se 
———_ $1,094.03 
Receipts: 
Bond interest ....... 
Savings account interest 1.28 
28.59 
$1,122.62 
Disbursements: 
Books ..... $49.74 
Balance, August 21, 1951: 
Cash 5 . $122.88 
U. S. treasury ‘bonds ar no 950.00 
1,072.88 
$1,122.62 
BootH BEQUEST 
Balance, August 22, 1950: 
U. S. treasury bonds .. §00.00 
$566.00 
Receipts: 
Bond interest ..... $14.40 
Savings account interest .64 
15.04 
$581.04 
Balance, August 21, 1951: 
treasury ‘bonds .. 500.00 


Tuomas H. Bowrus DoNnaTION 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 
EvizaBETH READER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 22, 1950: 


Cash (deposited in membership fee fund) ....... $671.19 
U. S. savings bonds — in total bonds, member- 
——_ $5,871.19 
Receipts: 
Interest (deposited in membership fee fund). . 130.90 


$6,001.19 


—— $581.04 
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Disbursements: 
Three pen and ink drawings of Shawnee Mission 
bldgs. by Harry Feron 
Balance, August 21, 1951: 
Cash .. $783.69 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 5,200.00 


5,983.69 
$6,001.19 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treas- 
urer of the Society but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1951, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $97,251.44; 
Memorial building, $12,784.80; Old Shawnee Mission, $5,526.00; First Capitol 
of Kansas, $2,250.00. 


On motion by Wilford Riegle, seconded by Robert T. Aitchison, 
the report of the treasurer was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 


accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
September 26, 1951. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 


funds of the State Historical Sociciy. the First Capitol of Kansas ard the Old 
Shawnee Mission from August 22, 1950, to August 21, 1951, and that they 
are hereby approved. Jonn S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Robert Stone, the 
report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the 
Society was read by John S. Dawson: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
September 26, 1951. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: William T. Beck, Holton, president; Robert Taft, 
Lawrence, first vice-president; Angelo Scott, Iola, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting cf the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 P. M. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, Frank Haucke. 

The address by Mr. Haucke follows: 


Address of the President 
Frank HAvucke 
THE KAW OR KANSA INDIANS 


M Y paper today is on the Kaw Indians: The Indians who gave 
our state its name, and for whom our famous river was 
named; and the tribe that gave to this nation a vice-president. His- 
torians do not credit them with being the most colorful or spectac- 
ular tribe to dwell within our state, yet they left their mark on 
Kansas history. As long as Kansas exists the memory of the Kansa 
or Kaw Indians will live. 

These Indians were known by some 50, and perhaps even more, 
versions of the name Kansa, which means wind people or people 
of the south wind. Kaw was the word used by the early French 
traders as sounding something like that used by the Indians them- 
selves. Since about 1868 it has been the popular name of this group 
of Indians. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether the Kaw Indians 
lived in what is now Kansas in the aboriginal period of American 
history. Some historians hold that they originated east of the Al- 
leghenies and were drifting west when they first became known to 
white men. The earliest recorded notice of the Kaw Indians was 
by Juan de Onate in 1601. In 1702 Iberville estimated that they 
had 1,500 family units. From this, the tribe has diminished until 
today there are fewer than 25 full bloods. 

It is known that the Kaw Indians moved up the Kansas river in 
historic times as far as the Big Blue. In 1724 de Bourgmont spoke 
of a large village. Native narrators gave an account of some 20 
villages along the Kansas river before the Kaws moved to Council 
Grove in 1847. 

In 1724 de Bourgmont set out from New Orleans for the Kansas 
river to visit the Padoucas, or Comanche Indians, who were not 
friendly to the fur trade. He was met by a party of Kansas chiefs 
and was escorted to their village. The grand chief informed de 
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Bourgmont that the Kaw Indians would accompany him on his 
journey. The French remained for some time with the tribe before 
setting out on their journey. The Kaws supplied them with wild 
grapes during their stay, from which the French made wine. 

In 1792, when the Spaniards owned Louisiana, they thought 
some of developing an overland trade between New Mexico and 
Louisiana. Pedro Vial was sent from Santa Fe to Governor Caron 
at St. Louis to open communications for that purpose. In his daily 
account of the journey, he reports that when his party reached the 
great bend of the Arkansas river they were made captive by the 
Kaw Indians and taken to their village on the Kansas river. 

Lewis and Clark recorded in 1804 that the Kaws lived in two 
villages with a population of 300 men. These explorers reported 
that their number had been reduced because of attacks by the Sauk 
and Iowa Indians. Two years later they found that the lower vil- 
lage had been abandoned and that the inhabitants had moved to 
the village at the mouth of the Big Blue. The Kaws were furnishing 
traders with skins of deer, beaver, black bear, otter, raccoon; also 
buffalo robes and tallow. This trade brought the tribe about $5,000 
annually in goods sent up from St. Louis. 

The first recorded official treaty with the Kaws was in 1815, at 
St. Louis. This was a treaty of peace and friendship. In it the 
Kaws were forgiven for their leanings toward the British in the 
War of 1812. One of the signers of this treaty was White Plume, 
who was just coming into prominence and who later became one 
of the great chiefs of the tribe. He was the great-great-grandfather 
of Charles Curtis. 

On August 24, 1819, Maj. Stephen Long met with the Kaws 
and Osages on Cow Island east of the present Oak Mills, Atchison 
county. Secretary of War John C. Calhoun had sent out an ex- 
ploring expedition with Major Long commanding. They went up 
the Missouri in a steamboat and were to ascend the Kansas river to 
the Kaw village, but found it unnavigable. A messenger was sent 
ahead to summon the Kaw tribe to council at Cow Island. When 
the Indians assembled, they were more interested in the demonstra- 
tions made by the steamboat than in the council. The bow of this 
boat was in the shape of a great serpent with a carved head as high 
as the deck. Smoke and fire were forced out of its mouth, which 
greatly interested the Indians. The council and entertainment con- 
tinued for some time. The Indians admitted their depredations, 
promised peace and accepted their presents. Rockets were fired 
and the flag of the United States was raised. 
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The Kaw tribe signed a treaty at Sora creek (Dry Turkey creek), 
August 16, 1825, giving consent to a survey of the Santa Fe trail. 
They promised unmolested passage to citizens of the United States 
and the Mexico Republic. The tribe received $500 in cash and 
$300 in merchandise. The place of the treaty was about five miles 
west of present McPherson. 

The Kaw Indians ceded to the United States on June 3, 1825, a 
vast tract of land which extended along the Missouri river from the 
mouth of the Kansas river to the northwest corner of the state of 
Missouri; thence west to the Nodeway river in Nebraska; thence to 
the source of the big Nemaha river; thence to the source of the 
Kansas river, leaving the old village of the Pania Republic to the 
west; thence on a ridge dividing the waters of the Kansas river 
from the Arkansas to the west line of Missouri; thence on that line 
thirty miles to the place of beginning: the mouth of the Kansas 
river. They reserved a tract on both sides of the Kansas river, be- 
ginning 20 leagues up the river, including their village, extending 
west 30 miles in width through the lands ceded as above. This 
village was two miles east of present Manhattan on the north bank 
of the Kansas river. 

The reservation thus set aside by the Kaw Indians was held by 
them until 1846. As construed, the treaty covered a tract of the 
best land in Nebraska, reaching from the Missouri to Red Cloud 
and extending north at one point more than 40 miles. This domain 
was cut off at the head of the Solomon, from where it reached to 
within 12 miles of the Arkansas northwest of Garden City. Thence 
it followed the divide to the Missouri line. It included nearly half 
of the state of Kansas. For this the Kaws received $4,000 in mer- 
chandise and horses, an annual tribal annuity of $3,500 for 20 vears, 
plus the limited reservation. They also received some cattle, hogs 
and chickens and some half-breed allotments. 

The Kaws did not own so vast a tract of land. They never had 
possessed it and much of it they had never even hunted on, as far 
as can be determined. The government wished to extinguish the 
Indian title and having purchased it from the Kaw Indians no other 
tribe could set up a claim to it. 

The Kaw town at the mouth of the Blue river was partly depopu- 
lated about 1827. That year an agency was established on allot- 
ment number 23, which was on the north bank of the Kansas river 
and in what is now Jefferson county. This town was south of pres- 
ent Williamstown. There was appointed for the Indians a black- 
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smith and a farmer. The farmer was Col. Dan Morgan Boone, son 
of the great pioneer. White Plume was the head of the village. 
Frederick Chouteau was the Indian trader. His trading post was 
on what is now Lakeview. This agency was abandoned after 1832. 
Frederick Chouteau moved his trading post to Mission creek. 

By 1830 the Kaw population had moved down the Kansas river 
and settled in two villages at Mission creek and one about a mile 
west of Papan’s ferry, or north of the present town of Menoken. 
This was the largest Indian village near the present city of Topeka 
and was located in the southwest quarter of Section 16, Township 
11, Range 15. The Indians made a good selection, because in 1844, 
1903 and 1951, when all the valley was submerged, this spot at 
Menoken and surrounding land was dry. After the recent flood 
we visited this spot and found it high and dry and have pictures 
showing the land. There was another Kaw village, but little is 
known of it. Remains of Indian burial grounds have been un- 
earthed in several places, one south and west of the Skinner Nursery 
in Shorey, North Topeka. The extent to which these Indians 
roamed over this territory is still unknown. 

In 1830 the missionaries turned attention to the Kaw Indians, and 
the Rev. Wm. Johnson was appointed missionary to them. He 
started as a missionary to the Kaws at Mission creek. He went to 
the Delaware Indians in 1832, returning to the Kaws in 1834. In 
the summer of 1834 he began work on the mission buildings. He 
continued there until 1842, when he died. In 1844, the Rev. J. T. 
Perry was sent to continue this missionary work. Nothing of ac- 
count was accomplished and the school was discontinued. Much 
of the missionaries’ time was spent in learning the language, which 
did not leave much time to use the language after it was learned. 
It has been recorded that during Johnson’s stay with the Kaws a 
book was printed in the Kansa language; however no trace of the 
book has ever been found. These old mission buildings erected by 
Johnson were occupied for a time by a Kaw woman and her half- 
breed Pottawatomie husband. In 1853 he tore these buildings 
down. 

On January 14, 1846, the Kaws ceded two million acres of the 
east end of their tract. It was provided that if the residue of their 
land should not afford sufficient timber for the tribe the government 
should have all the reservation. The lack of timber existed, so the 
government took over the land. Another tract of land 20 miles 
square was laid out for them at Council Grove. Until 1847 the 
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territory now embraced in Morris county was held by various tribes 
as neutral ground upon which all had a right to hunt. 

In 1859 the Kaws signed a treaty retaining a portion of their res- 
ervation intact, nine miles by 14 miles. The remainder was to be 
sold to the government and the money used for the benefit of the 
tribe. These lands were sold by acts of congress of 1872, 1874, 
1876 and 1880. 

From 1847 to 1873 the Kaws dwelt on their diminished reserve 
in the Neosho valley near Council Grove, Morris county. They 
settled in three villages, each with a chief. 

The largest village was on Cahola creek south of the town of 
Dunlap. Hard Chief, Kah-he-ga-wah-che-cha, ruled here from the 
time the tribe moved from the Kaw valley until some time in the 
1860's when he died. He was never considered a very brave or 
outstanding chief. He was succeeded by Al-le-ga-wa-hu, who was 
one of the greatest chiefs ever to rule over the Kaws. He was of 
fine character, was trusted by all, and was considered the wisest 
leader of the tribe. He was tall and stately, about six feet, six, and 
was an eloquent orator. He was one of the few Indians of his time 
who could not be bribed. 

Chief Al-le-ga-wa-hu had three wives, one of whom was his fa- 
vorite. As was the custom with the Kaws, when a young man mar- 
ried he married the oldest daughter of a family and the other sisters 
also became his wives. A story is told of the beauty of his favorite 
wife and how he tried to please her on all occasions. Once when 
she was ill she craved the delicacy of dog meat. Not having a dog, 
the chief went to Council Grove in search of a nice fat one. He 
found one that could be purchased for $2, but not having the $2, 
he had to borrow the money from a friend before he could carry 
home the prize. 

The second village was known as Fool Chief’s village and was lo- 
cated in the valley near the present town of Dunlap. Fool Chief 
ruled over this village for a long time. Fool Chief had a strong and 
positive nature and was a serious type of man. He was a good 
speaker and many times represented the Kaws when officials were 
out from Washington. His death was caused by overeating on the 
day his annuity money was received. He, like many others, had 
been on short rations. Like most of the Kaws, he had a large roman 
nose and high cheek bones. 

The third village was located near Big John creek, southeast of 
Council Grove, and was not far from the agency. At one time this 
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village was situated within a mile of Council Grove. Peg-gah- 
hosh-he was the first chief to rule here. He was a stubborn leader 
and much set in his ways. He died about 1870 and was succeeded 
by his nephew. Neither were considered outstanding leaders. In 
the Kaw tribe, chiefs obtain leadership through inheritance; war 
chiefs through bravery. 

In the fall of 1848 Seth Hayes moved into the reservation as In- 
dian trader. The next to arrive were the Chouteau brothers. The 
Chouteaus of St. Louis were associated with the Astors of New York 
in the American Fur Company, which came to dominate the busi- 
ness. 

In 1850 the population of the Kaws was about 1,700. The agent 
of the tribe resided in Westport, Mo., the law at that time not re- 
quiring the agent to live at the agency. 

Several attempts to improve the condition of the Kaw Indians 
were undertaken during their stay in Morris county. In 1850 the 
Methodist Episcopal church, desiring to help civilize the Indians, 
entered into a contract with the government to establish a school. 
The board of missions erected a stone mission or schoolhouse at 
Council Grove and subcontracted with T. S. Huffaker to teach the 
school. The school was closed in 1854, because of the large expense 
of $50 per capita annually. The government refused to increase 
the appropriation. The pupils were either orphans or dependents 
of the tribe. All were boys, as the girls were not allowed to go to 
school. Mr. Huffaker reports that he knew of only one Indian who 
was converted to the faith. The Kaws never tock kindly to the re- 
ligion of the white man. They kept and guarded their own beliefs. 

Thomas Sears Huffaker was 24 years old when first employed as 
an Indian teacher. Mr. Huffaker’s influence with the Kaw Indians 
continued long after he gave up teaching. His name is mentioned 
in their treaty with the government in 1862 and in many other rec- 
ords pertaining to the tribe. 

The Huffaker family lived for many years in the building after 
the closing of the school. Five children were born at the mission, 
and three in another home across the street. Carl Huffaker was one 
of the latter three, and it was from him that the state of Kansas pur- 
chased this old building last spring. It is to be a museum devoted 
to the Kaw Indians and the Santa Fe trail. The building is two 
stories high. It was built of stone from a nearby quarry and of 
native lumber from the original Council Grove. When constructed 
it had eight rooms, and in each gable two large projecting chimneys. 
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The walls are very thick and the whole building is still a beautiful 
and solid structure. 

This building has been used for many purposes: schoolhouse, 
council house, courthouse, meeting house, and fortress during In- 
dian raids. Governors; officials of state, and officers of the army 
have been entertained there. It was a welcome resting place for 
many a weary traveler on the trail. 

From 1854 to 1863 there was practically no missionary or religious 
work among the Kaws. In 1852 and 1853 over four hundred of the 
tribe died of small pox. Their burial grounds were scattered all 
along the Neosho valley. Many died from other epidemics and par- 
ticularly from hardships to which they were subjected by the pres- 
sure of white settlers, the killing of their game and the introduction 
of whisky. The traders were not permitted to sell whisky, but the 
Indians had no trouble in getting it as long as they had money or 
something to trade. When their annuity was received, the money 
in most cases went for liquor instead of food. As a result, they and 
their families were starving most of the time. In looking through 
government reports on the Kaw Indians we find that teachers, agents 
and others again and again requested that some action be taken to 
stop the liquor traffic. Some recommended that annuities be re- 
ceived annually so the Indians would have to work for food in the 
meantime. When traffic was opened on the Santa Fe trail this prob- 
lem increased. 

The Civil War affected the lives of the Kaw Indians. John Dela- 
shmitt came from Iowa and enlisted a company of Kaws numbering 
80 men for service in the Union army. They left their women and 
children at home to tend their meager fields and to live as best they 
could. In 1863 the population was reduced to 741 and the follow- 
ing year to 701. During the latter part of the war the Kaws could 
not go on buffalo hunts to secure meat because of the danger of 
their being killed in the campaigns against the Plains Indians. 

Many amusing stories are told of the Kaw soldiers in the Civil 
War. After enlisting they went to Topeka where they were issued 
uniforms. Just as soon as they received them they took out on foot 
for Council Grove with their uniforms under their arms. Just be- 
fore they reached their destination they put the clothes on and 
walked in all dressed up to show their kinsmen what a soldier 
really looked like. When they were at Fort Leavenworth, in the 
heat of the summer they would insist on walking through the streets 
in their drawers alone. One of the head chiefs of the Kaws was a 


sergeant. 
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When a Kaw enlisted in the army it was necessary for him to 
take on a new name, as his Indian name was not sufficient for the 
records. Many of the Indians at this time took French names, such 
as Chouteau. Some believe a good many Kaws have French blood 
because of their French names, which in many cases is not true. In 
later years many Kaws took on other names; the son of Al-le-ga- 
wa-hu, for example, took the name of Albert Taylor. 

After the treaty of 1859, when the Kaw reservation was reduced 
in size to what was known as the diminished reserve, the agency 
of the tribe was moved from Council Grove to a point about four 
miles southeast of the city, near the mouth of Big John creek on 
what is now the Haucke land. The buildings erected by the gov- 
ernment were substantial structures, consisting of an agency build- 
ing, house and stables, storehouse, council house and two large 
frame school buildings. They were constructed of native oak and 
black walnut sawed from the forests of the Neosho. The govern- 
ment also built some 150 small stone buildings for the use of the 
individual Indian families. The Kaw Indians did not appreciate 
these stone houses and continued to live in their tents which they 
considered more healthful. However, in bad weather, they did 
stable their ponies in these buildings. 

Many of the agency buildings still stand on the Haucke land. We 
have tried to preserve them as much as possible. The old cabin 
occupied by Washunga still stands. He was a minor chief when 
the Kaws lived in Council Grove and a head chief after their re- 
moval to Oklahoma. Here Vice-President Charles Curtis spent a 
few of his boyhood years with his grandfather and grandmother, 
Louis and Julia Papan. 

Land near the agency was homesteaded by my father, August 
Haucke, who left Germany when a young man and headed for the 
new world. He left behind him a brilliant career as a professional 
soldier, having served as military instructor at the German general 
staff headquarters at Potsdam, near Berlin. He participated in the 
Franco-Prussian War. In the siege of Paris he commanded a tele- 
scope rifle corps, and when Napoleon III surrendered, he com- 
manded a body guard, guarding him from being assassinated by his 
own people on account of his surrender. 

When my father reached the Eastern shores of our country he 
was advised to go West, where there were many opportunities for 
young men. He took this sage advice and bought a railroad ticket 
to Topeka, where he outfitted himself with a team, wagon and sup- 
plies and started out on the trail. He learned from Harry Richter, 
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who was later lieutenant governor, that the Kaw Indian land would 
soon be opened for homesteading and decided to stay and prove up 
on aclaim. While doing this he worked on the section of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas railroad at 50 cents a day. He lived in Morris 
county until his death, with my mother, who had accompanied her 
family to America from Germany at about the same time. 

I recall hearing my father tell about the acquisition of the right- 
of-way through the Kaw reservation. Many farmers contended that 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas did not have right-of-way through 
the reservation but had merely traded firewater for permission to 
build through the Indian land. This condition continued until 
about 1920, when my father and Mr. Brown, counsel for the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, worked out a peaceful right-of-way settle- 
ment with the farmers and the railroad through what was formerly 
the Kaw reservation. 

In the summer of 1859, the most serious trouble between the 
Kaws and the whites took place. Much horse thieving had been 
going on and the settlers blamed the Kaws. Two white men had 
been suspected of some of the work. They were caught, and after 
they confessed one side of their heads was shaved before they were 
set free. The Indians watched this performance with interest. The 
Indians, who had stolen horses from two Mexicans, were threatened 
with the same treatment. 

Early on the morning of June 2, a hundred Kaws came riding 
down the trail from the west, painted and feather-decked for war. 
Al-le-ga-wa-hu was leading them. They stopped their ponies in 
front of the Hays tavern in Council Grove and the Indians said, 
“You white men are all cowards. You shave each other’s heads but 
are afraid of the Indians. Mexicans are a heap worse than Indians 
but you protect them. If you want the horses the Indians stole 
come and get them.” 

Mr. Hays fired into the mob and the Indians returned the fire. 
One white man was hit by a shot and another by an arrow. The 
Indians then withdrew across the river. Before the town had time 
to organize themselves, the Kaws had returned from the Elm creek 
woods. The settlers started south and several times the Kaws raced 
the settlers from west to south, south to west, until they were ex- 
hausted. Then the Kaws retreated to the timber along Elm creek. 
After organizing and selecting a leader, the settlers worked their 
way into the woods, where a battle was waged. The settlers drove 
the Kaws back. The Kaws then took their position on the bluff, 
where their warriors lined the bluff for a mile. The settlers were 
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in the open prairie, with the Kaws on the bluff in front of them and 
the timber a long way back of them. They dared not fall back with 
no reinforcements in sight. The Indians threw sun reflections in 
their eyes from mirrors and flourished their spears and blankets. 
The Kaws then began a series of attacks. They charged three times 
but the settlers held their ground. The settlers kept looking for 
help, as messengers had been dispatched for assistance at the start 
of the battle. In the afternoon they saw a few heads coming to- 
ward them in the grass in the rear and their shouts of joy led the 
Kaws to believe that a large number had come to help. 

The Kaw leaders counseled together and several of them ap- 
proached with a white flag. The settlers demanded the two who 
had shot the white men. The Indians again counseled and returned 
saying that they would surrender the man who had shot Parkes but 
that they did not know which of their number had shot the other 
man. The settlers were sure that a young chief greatly loved by 
the tribe was the guilty one. The Kaws then tried to buy the lib- 
erty of the two, offering half of the money they would receive from 
the government. The settlers insisted that the Indians be turned 
over to them. At that point the young chief spoke up and said that 
since his people had offered to give him up he would kill anyone 
who came near him. The young braves and the chief overpowered 
him and tied and bound him. He and the other warrior were then 
turned over to the settlers and taken to Council Grove on horse- 
back, where they were both hanged. 

With the sun the next morning two squaws entered the trading 
post and trudged sorrowfully up the trail to the suspended bodies 
of their dead. They were the mother of the brave and the young 
wife of the chief. Their cries could be heard up and down the val- 
ley. Each carried a large knife with which she hacked her head 
and breast until blood flowed from the wounds. They poured ashes 
over themselves and rubbed the blood near the bodies of their dead. 
Some of the settlers cut the bodies down so they could be returned 
to the Indian burial grounds. One of the men at the post was as- 
signed to drive the ox cart in which the bodies were placed. Sev- 
eral others went along as guards. The tribe assembled at Elm creek 
to meet them. Without warning a low moan arose from the tribe, 
which frightened the oxen, and they overturned the cart, dumping 
the bodies on the ground. 

In 1863 Mahlon and Rachel Stubbs were sent by the Friends 
church of Indiana to establish a mission school among the Kaw In- 
dians. Several years later their son, A. W. Stubbs, became inter- 
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preter for the Kaw Indians. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
family of A. W. Stubbs, who are now living in Kansas City, for mak- 
ing the papers of their father available to us and for giving them 
to the Kansas State Historical Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs went from Indianapolis to St. Louis by rail, 
by boat to Hannibal, and by rail to Leavenworth. There friends 
met them and conveyed them by wagon to their destination, the 
newly erected mission buildings near the agency on what is known 
as the R. O. Scott farm. There were two buildings, 30 x 60 feet, 
two stories high, and here the Stubbs family lived for three years. 
The buildings were not furnished, and Mahlon Stubbs had to make 
furniture for them and desks for the school rooms. School opened 
May 1, 1863, with Martha Townsent as teacher. She had 36 boys 
and three girls as pupils, most of them in a nude state. 

The work at the mission was very difficult. When the children 
were brought in, they were not only naked, but they had to be 
thoroughly scrubbed and barbered. Most of them, of course, could 
not speak a word of English. Mrs. Stubbs took entire charge of the 
work of the boarding school. She cooked, washed and sewed for 
the pupils. Mr. Stubbs farmed and raised cattle and hogs. Owing 
to this hard work, Mrs. Stubbs’ health failed. Mr. Stubbs then ac- 
cepted the position of farmer of the Friends Kansas Manual Labor 
School. This position was tendered him by Maj. H. W. Farnsworth, 
U. S. Indian agent. The Stubbs family moved into the old stone 
house at the agency. This house had been occupied by Joseph Dun- 
lap, the Indian trader, as it was not needed by the government. 
Mr. Dunlap moved into a settler’s house near the mouth of Rock 
creek, erected before the land was allotted. His was the only white 
family allowed on the whole reservation, aside from government 
employees. 

During this year as farmer Mr. Stubbs gave the Kaws their first 
lesson in trying to plow their little fields with ponies. This proved 
to be a slow job, for they were ignorant about work. It was a dif- 
ficult task to teach them to properly harness a pony and many times 
he found them with the collar on the wrong end up and the wrong 
side to the horse. 

At the end of that year there was a change in administration and 
Democrats were appointed to succeed all employees from the agent 
down. The Stubbs family then moved to a farm near Lawrence. 
Here they remained for two and a half years, when Mahlon Stubbs 
was appointed Indian agent by President Grant. President Grant 
adopted what was known as Grant's peace policy and turned over 
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the management of all the Indian tribes to the various leadiny 
church denominations. Those in Kansas and Indian territory were 
allotted to the Friends and they were given full charge and allowed 
to select all employees at the various agencies. Schools were 
opened, encouragement given to the Indians to raise stock and to 
learn to farm. A strong effort was made to better the conditions of 
the Indians and this continued until there was a change of adminis- 
tration. Grant’s plan was not a complete success for the reason that 
some of the churchmen selected for agents were good churchmen 
but not good business men and their accounts fell into a hopeless 
tangle. 

Agent Farnsworth in one of his reports to the superintendent of 
Indian affairs said that the extreme simplicity of the Quaker system 
rendered it unattractive to Kaw Indians. Others suggested that the 
pageantry of the Catholic church would have more appeal to the 
Indians as it would be something they could see and have some 
understanding of. 

A. W. Stubbs relates that in 1864 his parents boarded about 20 
recaptured women and children for several months at the Kaw Mis- 
sion School, which they were conducting at the time. They were 
received from the Cheyenne, Kiowa and Comanche tribes and were 
left at the school until their families called for them. Some of them 
seemed anxious to find their families, but one middle-aged woman 
was actually indignant because she had not been able to remain 
with her captors. None of them complained of cruel treatment, al- 
though the women had to assist in curing buffalo meat and dressing 
the hides brought in by the men. 

Mr. Stubbs records terrible prairie fires in 1864 and 1865. He re- 
lates that the bluestem grew eight or ten feet high and that it was 
impossible to stop a prairie fire after it was once started. If the fire 
happened to overtake a person walking across the prairie his only 
chance for life was to lie face down in a buffalo trail or any bare 
spot and let the fire sweep over him. Many died before the flames 
passed over them. Sparks would fly across the Neosho and set fires 
on the other side. Mr. Stubbs tells about a couple of farmers cross- 
ing the high divide south of the Neosho, near Americus, with a load 
of hogs in a wagon. They saw a cloud of smoke to the northwest, 
from where the wind was blowing a gale, but paid little attention 
until the flames were only a short distance away. One of the men 
then jumped out; ran ahead a few paces, struck a match and 
kindled a fire. By the time the burned space was large enough to 
hold the team and wagon, they were surrounded by flames and the 
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heat was so intense that the hogs in the wagon began to squeal and 
they had difficulty in holding the frightened team. 

In September, 1865, the Kaws ventured forth on a hunting trip 
into the buffalo country. That fall and winter they killed approxi- 
mately 3,000 buffalo and sold the robes for an average of $7 each. 
This income was in addition to the meat and tallow. They also 
carried on trade with other Indians. These sources of income car- 
ried them well through the winter and spring. But the winter of 
1866-1867 was spent in futile efforts to find buffalo. It was a severe 
one and many of the Kaws died of starvation and exposure. 

As long as the buffalo lasted, the Indians held annual hunting 
parties in the buffalo country. Mr. Stubbs describes an incident 
that occurred on one of the buffalo hunts he accompanied. After 
being out some time, the hunters spied some antelope, which the 
Indians killed. One of the young chiefs was hungry and pulled out 
his knife and ripped one of the animals open. Taking out the liver, 
he cut off a generous hunk, put it in his mouth, and began chewing 
with relish. He wanted Mr. Stubbs to join him in the feast, but 
Mr. Stubbs wasn’t hungry at the moment. The savage was quite a 
sight with the blood streaming down his face. He then took out 
the stomach, cut a hole in it, and drank the milk which the young 
animal had recently taken. Mr. Stubbs records that his feeling was 
one of pity for the Indian who owned so much in land and yet had 
so little. 

In 1867 a Mr. Goodal of Cleveland offered to instruct the Kaws in 
the manufacture of woolen goods by use of hand wheels and looms, 
thinking this would be something the Kaws might enjoy doing, as 
well as being something profitable, but they turned down the offer. 

Up to about 1868 the Kaw Indians had been able partially to sup- 
port themselves by going to the buffalo country winter and summer 
for meat, hides and robes. Their small annuity was not enough to 
keep them. The merchants and traders at the agency often assisted 
them, relying on appropriations from congress to reimburse them. 
The Kaws were surrounded by fertile soil, but they were averse to 
farming. In addition to having no desire to farm, they had no tools, 
and there was a shortage of seed. 

On March 13, 1869, the Kaws entered into a contract with the 
Southern branch of the Union Pacific, later known as the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railroad, for right-of-way and the privilege to cut 
timber. Thousands of ties and other timber were sold from the Kaw 
lands and the proceeds used for subsisting them. Mr. Stubbs re- 
ceived permission to sell off the tops and down lumber for cord 
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wood and this was a big help to the Kaws. Many of them were 
handy with an ax and spent considerable time cutting and hauling 
wood, which work they seemed to enjoy. Wood sold in Council 
Grove for $3 a cord. Up to this time even the Indians had not been 
allowed to cut and haul wood and they had had to use only dead 
trees and limbs. Thousands of fine walnut and oak trees were con- 
verted into bridge timber and ties, as well as hickory and other 
hardwood varieties. When the railroad was completed to Parsons, 
A. W. Stubbs was invited to take a group of 25 Kaws to dance and 
assist at the celebration, all expenses paid. This pleased the Indians 
and was a change from their humdrum life. 

Mr. Stubbs was quite an authority on Kaw words, having served 
as their interpreter, and in his papers we find many Kaw names and 
words. He gives the meaning of Neosho as “Water in it.” He dis- 
putes the general understanding as to the meaning of “Topeka.” 
He says that at one time some folks stopped at the ferry north of 
Topeka and wanted to cross. The water at that time was very high 
and the Indians shook their heads no, and said “Too-Beega,” mean- 
ing the stream was too big to cross. 

After the coming of the railroad there was a strong desire on the 
part of the whites to secure farms in this fertile valley and great 
pressure was brought upon Washington to open these lands for 
settlement. 

About this time the last Indian battle this far east in Kansas took 
place. It was on the morning of June 2, 1868, when several hundred 
well-armed and mounted Cheyenne and Arapahoe warriors ap- 
peared on the hills west of Council Grove. They came to fight the 
Kaws, against whom they had held a grudge for a long time. The 
Cheyennes were led by Little Robe. The battle took place near the 
agency on what is known as the E. W. Curtis farm. The Kaws se- 
creted themselves along the banks of Little John creek and refused 
to engage in battle in the open. The experience of the Kaws in the 
Civil War helped them as fighters. The Cheyennes were prepared 
to fight in the open, and failing to dislodge their enemies, they left. 

In 1872 Columbus Delano, Secretary of the Interior, came to the 
agency in a special railroad car to discuss removal with the Kaws. 
The chiefs and head men were called into a council to meet with 
him. A. W. Stubbs was the official interpreter. According to the 
papers of Mr. Stubbs, the secretary pictured in glowing terms the 
advantage of going to a new country where they could be near other 
tribes, especially their kinsmen, the Osages, and where wild game 
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was plentiful. The secretary assured them that from the sale ot 
these lands they could not only buy as good a reservation, but have 
a large surplus with which to improve homes, buy needed supplies 
for farming, and in fact live better than they had ever lived before. 
When the secretary had finished his lengthy report, Al-le-ga-wa-hu, 
the head chief, arose, deliberately folded his blanket beneath his 
arms, then began his reply in slow and measured terms, carefully 
weighing each word. Mr. Stubbs records that this was one of the 
most earnest, eloquent, and at the same time pitiful, appeals to 
which he ever listened. It was not only a faithful portrayal of the 
previous dealings of the Indians with the whites, but was prophetic 
of what the future held in store for the people for whom their chief 
was pleading. After recounting the history of their past experi- 
ences at some length, Chief Al-le-ga-wa-hu stretched himself to his 
full height of six feet, six inches, and looking the secretary in the 
eye, vehemently declared: 

Be-che-go, great father, you treat my people like a flock of turkeys. You 
come into our dwelling places and scare us out. We fly over and alight on 
another stream, but no sooner do we get well settled than again you come 
along and drive us farther and farther. Ere long we shall find ourselves across 
the great Bah-do-Tunga (mountains) landing in the “Ne-sah-tunga” (ocean). 

The chief continued protesting against giving up the land where 
their dead were sleeping on the hill tops, where they had their fields 
and their homes. 

Al-le-ga-wa-hu was followed by others, some favoring and some 
opposing the move, and after they had all had their say the secre- 
tary spoke again. This time in an authoritative voice. He told 
them that he appreciated their attachment to their land, yet, he 
said, “It is the policy of the President, to give to the Red Men a 
country to themselves, where you can meet and mingle together free 
from the interruption of the whites and it is my duty to say to you 
that you must sell your lands here and select a new reservation in 
the Indian Territory.” 

After the close of this conference, the agent was instructed to ap- 
point two commissioners to accompany a delegation of the head 
men of the tribe to look over the proposed new reserve. This re- 
serve was in the west end of the country to which the Osages had 
already been removed. Thomas H. Stanley and Uriah Spray, well- 
known friends of the Indians, were named as commissioners. A. W. 
Stubbs accompanied them as interpreter. In the midsummer of 
1872, this party, consisting of about 25, started out in covered wag- 
ons and on horseback. 
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An interesting story has come down from a pioneer woman who 
lived near Cottonwood Falls, about their passing through there. 
She was making lye soap in a big iron kettle outside her house when 
three of the Indians came near the kettle and motioned that they 
wanted to eat from it. She kept shaking her head no, but could not 
make them understand her. They simply thought she was unwill- 
ing to share with them. Finally one Indian took the spoon from her 
and took a big bite. Tears came to his eyes but he never changed 
the expression on his face. He passed the spoon to the Indian next 
to him, who ate with tears in his eyes and he in turn passed it on 
to the third, who did likewise. After which they turned away and 
rejoined their party. 

Their route lay along the Arkansas river to the mouth of Beaver 
creek. Everyone was more than pleased with the country. They 
saw many wild turkeys and deer, as well as much small game. The 
Indians picked up handfuls of dirt and ran it through their fingers 
and found the land to be all that they desired. After spending a 
few days looking over the prairie country and the valley of the Big 
and Little Beaver, they drove on to Pawhuska. Here a council was 
held with the Osage chiefs and an understanding was had between 
the two tribes. Mahlon Stubbs negotiated for the purchase of 100,- 
000 acres from the Osages, and then went to Tahlequah, capital of 
the Cherokee nation, and secured a ratification of the deal by the 
Cherokee council. 

When the Indians learned of their approaching removal to the 
Indian country, there was much weeping and wailing and daily 
visits to the graves of their dead. For an hour or more at early 
dawn and at the close of the day they gave vent to their anguish 
in lamentations that could be heard for miles. 

On August 12, 1925, a monument to an unknown Kaw Indian was 
unveiled on the Haucke land overlooking the Neosho valley. Here 
were placed the remains of a Kaw chief, his horse and parapher- 
nalia. Rock for the monument was hauled from the nearby hills by 
members of the American Legion and the Boy Scouts. The Haucke 
family donated the money for its erection, which was done by local 
stone masons. It was at this service that I was made honorary 
chief of the Kaw tribe and given the name of Ga-he-gah-skeh, mean- 
ing white chief. A representative group of Kaw Indians from Okla- 
homa, headed by Ernest Thompson, took part in the ceremonies at 
the unveiling and in the adoption ceremonies. I was presented 
with a Kaw headdress, blankets and other Indian objects. A. W. 
Stubbs spoke. This monument stands as a reminder of the years 
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the Kaws spent in the Neosho valley. In 1930, it was dedicated by 
Vice-President Charles Curtis. 

After my father moved to the land formerly occupied by the In- 
dians, he was kept busy reburying their dead. White men would 
come out and dig up the graves looking for treasure, which they 
never found, then would go away, leaving the bodies on top of the 
ground. 

While the Indians were inspecting the new country in the Indian 
territory, Mahlon Stubbs, Indian agent; J. M. Byers of Ohio, and 
J. Lew Sharp of Council Grove, commissioners, were engaged in 
the work of appraising the Kansas reserve, diminished and trust 
lands, preparatory to opening them for sale and white settlement. 
Riding in a spring wagon, they drove back and forth across the 
country, estimating what each 40-acre tract would readily sell for. 
They were equipped with tents and cooking outfits, employed a 
cook, and camped out the three months required to complete the 
work. The stony uplands were valued at $1 per acre, the best bot- 
tom lands at $10. This averaged, on the entire 200,000 acres, about 
$3 per acre. 

Before time came for the removal, settlers became very impatient 
at the delay, and in the fall of 1872 C. V. Eskridge, then lieutenant 
governor of Kansas, headed a large delegation of Lyon county citi- 
zens and called a meeting near the mouth of Rock creek, to take 
some action to hasten the opening of the reserve. The lieutenant 
governor made a stirring appeal to his audience of several hundred 
farmers, telling of the great advantages to the Indians of having 
these fertile lands cultivated, and concluded by urging his hearers 
to move in and take possession without waiting for authority from 
Washington. Agent Stubbs had heard of the proposed invasion and 
had wired Washington for instructions. After the lieutenant gov- 
ernor finished his talk, Stubbs was called upon for a few remarks. 
He started out by saying that he would like to read them a tele- 
gram which he thought would be of interest to them. He read: 
“Keep all settlers off the Kaw Reservation, if necessary send to Fort 
Riley for troops.” 

The reading of this telegram dampened the ardor of the crowd, 
whereupon Lew Sharp of Council Grove, who, with other citizens 
of Council Grove, was opposed to any “Emporiaites” taking a hand 
in settling the reserve, jumped into a wagon box and delivered a 
fiery talk in which he criticized the lieutenant governor for taking 
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part in such an affair and for openly advising citizens to violate the 
law of the land. He was heartily applauded, after which the as- 
sembly broke up. 

The 42d congress appropriated $25,000 for removal purposes and 
to subsist the tribe for one year. Bob Stevens, who had been a 
contractor for the M., K. & T., tried to secure this contract for 
removal and promised Agent Stubbs a handsome profit if he would 
enter into his scheme. Mr. Stubbs spurned the proposition. I re- 
call hearing my father say what an honest and trusted man Mahlon 
Stubbs was, and how he was respected by all who knew him. 

When the time came to move the Kaws, Stubbs hired about 40 
men with teams to haul the poorer families. The other members of 
the tribe were instructed to pack their ponies as they had always 
done in going to and from the buffalo country. In this way, only 
a small amount of the $25,000 was expended. After providing sub- 
sistence, there was some $12,000 left. This was to revert to the 
United States treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 

When they reached their new reservation, the Indians found that 
no buildings had been erected for their use. The families of the 
government employees were cooking meals under the trees and 
sleeping in tents. Winter was coming on and the matter was se- 
rious. Agent Stubbs met the commissioner of Indian affairs in 
Lawrence, and told him of the situation and asked permission to 
use this sum to buiid buildings. He received the backing of the 
commissioner. Contracts were let and before winter set in they 
had a six-room stone house for the agent, a three-story school build- 
ing to house the children, a stone schoolroom, and a frame dwelling 
for the farmer. Some trouble was encountered in getting these bills 
settled, as it had been appropriated for removal and subsistence. 
Agent Stubbs had technically violated the law and being under 
bond had laid his bondsman liable. After several years, authorities 
viewed these buildings and sufficient proof was given so the ac- 
count was passed. 

After the Kaw Indians were removed to the territory, settlers 
were allowed to take possession of the lands. When they learned 
the price at which they had been appraised there was great dis- 
satisfaction. Very few made payments and the department at 
Washington appealed for a lower price. Through the influence of 
the politicians this appeal had its effect, and after waiting several 
years the Kaws got about half what they were promised. As a re- 
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sult, the Kaws virtually exchanged their lands in Kansas for one- 
half the acreage in Indian territory.° 

After two or three weeks of visiting, receiving gifts and bidding 
their friends goodby, about five hundred Kaws left Council Grove 
for their new reservation on June 3, 1873. They were 17 days on 
the way. The Kaw agency was established at Washunga, which is 
about one mile north of the present town of Kaw City, in Kay 
county, Oklahoma. Rations of beef and other foods were issued to 
them, as well as clothing, cooking utensils and farming equipment. 
A school was established at Washunga, where Indians of other 
tribes were permitted to attend. Board and clothing were fur- 
nished to the students by the government, also medical attention; 
and a general beneficial supervision was given. The full bloods 
continued to live in their tepees and dugouts, but the half-breeds 
occupied the log houses built by the government. The Kaws did 
not care to do much farming, and raised only corn and garden 
vegetables, and those only in small patches. 

When they first reached Indian territory, the tribe would go on 
buffalo hunts. Men, women and children would make up the 
party. They traveled in wagons and on ponies and would go a 
distance of 75 to 100 miles west of the reservation. Some still 
hunted with bows and arrows, but the majority used rifles of the 
muzzle-loading type. When a buffalo was killed, they would skin 
the animal and jerk the meat, to dry and preserve it. This process 
was by cutting a narrow strip of meat until a hand hold was ob- 
tained, then the meat was pulled off in strips and hung to dry. The 
last big general hunt was started in November, 1873, and ended in 
February, 1874. They made $5,000 on the furs obtained on this 
trip. While they were on the hunt one of the Indian women gave 
birth to a son. This boy was Forrest Chouteau who later took a 
prominent part in affairs of the Kaw tribe. 

Chief Al-le-ga-wa-hu died shortly after they reached Oklahoma 
and he was succeeded by Washunga. Washunga was the last of 


® Following the opening of the Kaw land for settlement, the battle between the white 
settlers began. ‘Three men from Council Grove came down to run father off his claim. 
ban told him that if he knew what was best for a “foreigner” he would leave. Father 
reached inside the door of his shack for his .44 Colt and said in no uncertain terms, “You 
had better go back to Council Grove or I will blow you to pieces.” They immediately 
hurried back to Council Grove. The sheriff surmised something was up and started down 
to meet them on their return. He asked what they were up to. e replied that he 
wouldn’t go back down there for all the land on the reservation. 

A little later, a man by the name of Knight filed ownership against father. Knight, a 
quasi-politician, pulled some strings and the land was awarded to him. Father wired his 
attorneys in Washington. As a result, the Secretary of the Interior held an investigation 
which resulted in the debarring of three attorneys, the firing of five clerks—and U. S. Sen- 
ator Preston B. Plumb had to make a lengthy explanation. Father was awarded the land. 

When ownership was finally established on all homesteads, there was an era of corner- 
stone moving. Father remarked that half the cornerstones had been moved or thrown into 
the streams. Many surveys followed. 
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the blood chiefs of the Kaws and he ruled until his death in 1908. 
Since that time leaders have been selected for the convenience of 
the tribe in handling business transactions but they still talk of 
Washunga as their last chief. 

Agent Stubbs’ term expired in 1875 and his name was sent by the 
President to the senate for confirmation. Bob Stevens used his in- 
fluence with Senator Ingalls and induced him to vote against con- 
firmation. The department was surprised and wired Stubbs to come 
to Washington to fix it up with Ingalls. Senator Ingalls could not 
be changed in his vote. The department then abolished the Kaw 
agency, attached it to the Osage, and appointed Mr. Stubbs as 
superintendent in charge. He remained there until ill health made 
retirement necessary. 

On several occasions the Kaws were dissatisfied with conditions 
in general and sent delegations to consult with the authorities in 
Washington. In 1878 A. W. Stubbs took a young chief by the name 
of Eagle Plume to Washington to see if something could not be 
done to alleviate the condition of the Kaws. Being without funds 
for the trip, Eagle Plume gave entertainments at several points en 
route. From the donations received, he and Mr. Stubbs were able 
to reach Washington. They were given the audience they desired 
and their expenses home were allowed by the government. While 
in Washington they attended the open house given by the Presi- 
dent. 

In less than ten years after the Kaws paid for their reservation, 
the government entered upon a vigorous policy of dissolving reser- 
vations in the western half of Indian territory. From 1890 to 1893 
the Cherokee commission negotiated 11 agreements. By these 
agreements about 12,000 Indians sold their reservations to the gov- 
ernment and received allotments as part of their consideration for 
relinquishment. These surplus lands were then opened to white 
settlers. The Indians on the Osage, Kaw, Ponca, Otoe and Missouri 
reservations had acquired their titles by purchase, therefore were 
able to resist successfully the offers and threats of the commission. 
Agent Miles, of the Osage agency to which the Kaws were assigned, 
said in 1890 that the Kaws opposed taking allotments because they 
felt it would deprive them of the lands which they had paid for. In 
1892 a group of mixed bloods expressed their desire to take allot- 
ments and insisted on having 160 acres per capita set apart for 
them. At this time there were only 125 full bloods. The Kaws held 
their lands in common. Each could occupy as much land as he de- 
sired. In 1899 the agent reported that some of the more intelligent 
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and ambitious members of the tribe were taking advantage of the 
others and were taking over large areas. Finally the Kaws got to- 
gether and decided to take their allotment. No doubt the fact that 
the half-breeds outnumbered the full bloods was a deciding factor. 
On August 24, 1900, the national council passed unanimously a res- 
olution which read: 

Whereas certain interests peculiar to the Kaw Tribe of Indians both of land 
and money [are] now pending before the Department at Washington, Be it 
therefore resolved by the Kaw Council this day in Session that we respectfully 
urge the Hon. Secretary of the Interior Through the Hon. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to allow a delegation of four (4) from the Kaw tribe to wit: 
Wah-Shun-Gah, Governor, Forrest Chouteau Councilman, W. E. Hardy, Sec. 
and Achan Pappan Interpreter to visit Washington at the convenience of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Interior for the purpose as above stated, and that the 
expense of said delegation be paid from the Kaw Tribal Funds. 

Charles Curtis played quite a part in the matter. From Topeka 
on September 10 he wrote the commissioner of Indian affairs re- 
minding him of his promise to receive this delegation in Washing- 
ton, if the Kaws passed such a resolution. Permission was granted 
and the group visited Washington. Later, a special investigator 
was sent out and he recommended that all the lands be allotted. 
Each member was permitted to select 160 acres for a home. In 
1901 the agent reported that all the Kaws had made their selections 
of land. On December 16 of that year Curtis submitted to the of- 
fice of Indian affairs a resolution of the tribal council dated De- 
cember 12, 1901, requesting the government to resurvey the reser- 
vation so each member could make his selection. Many of the 
cornerstones of the survey of 30 years previous had been removed. 
On February 7 Walter E. Strumph was instructed to make the 
survey. 

That same year the Kaws proposed to make an agreement for the 
division of their lands, distribution of their funds and the sale of 
their landed interests in Kansas. On January 15, Washunga, in 
reply to a letter from Curtis, stated that he preferred that a delega- 
tion be sent to Washington and asked that seven Kaws be allowed 
to come and treat with the government for final disposition of their 
matters. Curtis transmitted this letter to the commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, asking the granting of this request, and suggested that 
the following should go: Chief Washunga, Forrest Chouteau, Wah- 
noh-o-e-ke, Wm. Hardy, Mitchell Fronkier, Akan Pappan and W. 
E. Hardy. This request was granted. A general council was held 
February 1, 1902, and the seven named in Curtis’ letter were elected 
by a majority vote. They were empowered to enter into any agree- 
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ment which they thought to be in the best interests of the tribe. 
On February 8 an agreement was signed. This agreement was the 
product of Curtis’ pen and was known as “Agreement of the Kansas 
or Kaw Indians of Oklahoma Territory among themselves relative 
to their tribal lands and funds, and memorial to Congress.” 

According to this agreement the roll of the tribe as shown by 
records of the local Indian agent December 1, 1901, was declared 
to be the roll of the tribe. This also listed all descendants of mem- 
bers born between that date and December 1, 1902. There was 
to be set apart to each member of the tribe 160 acres of land for a 
homestead, which, with certain provisions, was not to be taxable, 
and was to be inalienable for a period of 25 years from January 1, 
1903. Those that had already selected homesteads were to be per- 
mitted to retain them, and others were given 30 days in which to 
make their selections. 

After the selections had been made, the remaining Kaw lands in 
Oklahoma territory were to be divided equally, with certain provi- 
sions, among members of the tribe, giving to each the same number 
of acres of farming and grazing land as near to his homestead as 
possible. The land set aside, other than homesteads, should be 
tax free while held by them, not to exceed 25 years. It was not to 
be sold or encumbered for a period of ten years. The uninherited 
lands of minors should be inalienable during their minority. 

The division of the land was to be left entirely to the Indians and 
their agent. It was to be the duty of the agent and the clerk in 
charge of the subagency, together with a committee of three mem- 
bers of the tribe to be selected by the agent, clerk and tribal coun- 
cil, to divide the surplus lands. The head chief of the tribe was to 
be furnished deeds by the Secretary of the Interior and he in turn 
was to execute the deeds. The agent was to deliver them to mem- 
bers of the tribe. Each member was entitled to a separate deed 
for lands given as a homestead. An approved deed operated as a 
relinquishment to the individual member of all right, title and in- 
terest of the United States and Kaw tribe in and to lands embraced 
therein. Disputes among members of the tribe as to selection of 
land were to be settled by the agent. 

The Kaws ceded to the United States 160 acres including the 
grounds of the school and agency buildings. The government was 
to maintain a school there for at least ten years. Twenty acres were 
to be reserved for a cemetery. Eighty acres at Washunga were to 
be set aside as a townsite, to be laid off in lots and sold at auction. 

The Secretary of the Interior was to be empowered, in his discre- 
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tion and at the request of any member of the tribe, to issue a cer- 
tificate to such member authorizing the sale of any or all of his 
lands, and the acquisition of a pro rata share of the funds of the 
tribe. The member was to have the right to manage and dispose 
of his property the same as any other citizen, but his lands should 
be subject to taxation, and his name would be dropped from the 
rolls of the tribe. 

On February 21, 1902, Agent Mitscher transmitted the agreement 
to Commissioner Jones with his approval. On March 10, the agree- 
ment was transmitted to the house of representatives and was in- 
corporated in an act of congress. 

Agent Mitscher felt this was a good move because “a community 
of interests tends to dependence, carelessness, indifference, shift- 
lessness and downright laziness.” 

On February 23, 1903, Mitscher forwarded to the office of Indian 
affairs a complete or final roll of the tribe with the names of 247 
persons, 11 children having been born between June 20 and Decem- 
ber 1. This was approved March 24. Homestead allotments cov- 
ered 39,670 acres. 

The Kaw allotment commission was made up of Mitscher, Edson 
Watson, the clerk, Chief Washunga, Forrest Chouteau and Wm. 
Hardy. The commission passed a resolution that these members 
be paid $4 per day and the same for an interpreter. This to be 
paid from tribal funds. 

The division of the surplus land was started on April 8 and was 
completed by the 17th. A total of 60,263 acres was allotted to 247 
allottees, or about 245 acres to each, in addition to the homestead 
of 160 acres. 

In the agreement drawn up by Curtis and incorporated in an act 
of congress, it was designated that all claims which the Kaws might 
have against the government should be submitted to a commission 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior; and that the gov- 
ernment should render to the tribe a complete accounting of all 
monies agreed to be paid to them which they were entitled to under 
any treaty. This commission was appointed, with Wm. C. Braly, 
Chas. J. Groseclose and Ed. Fox, the members. 

Samuel J. Crawford, former governor of Kansas, was the attorney 
of record for the Kaws. His principal application was for money 
due the Kaws as evidenced by various certificates of indebtedness, 
or script transactions, concerning lands in Kansas. The committee 
reported that the Kaws were entitled to $155,976.88. On November 
26, 1904, the tribe agreed to this. An act of March 3, 1905, pro- 
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vided for the payment of this amount to the Kaws, stipulating that 
the Kaws should deliver to the government a general release of all 
claims and demands of every name and nature against the United 
States. On April 22, 1905, a general council of the Kaws was held. 
There were 45 signatures on the release, and none opposed it. The 
first signers were Chief Washunga, Wah-mo-o-e-ke, Forrest Chou- 
teau, Wm. Hardy, Mitchell Fronkier, W. E. Hardy and Charles 
Curtis. 

In 1923 oil was discovered on some of the lands held by minor 
allottees. On February 13, Curtis introduced in the senate a bill 
providing that the period of restriction against alienation on surplus 
lands allotted to minor members of the Kaw tribe be extended for 
a period of 25 years in all cases where the allottees had not reached 
the age of majority. On March 4 the bill became a law. There 
were now on the reservation 420 Kaws, of whom 77 were full bloods. 

Curtis took a homestead about a mile north of Washunga. His 
share of the surplus lands was 259 acres. His daughters had ad- 
joining homesteads and his son had a homestead southwest of theirs. 

Restrictions against alienation of surplus lands expired in 1928 
and restrictions on homesteads in 1948. Due to sales, etc., the 
tribal acreage in 1945 was 13,261. The Kaws numbered 544, of 
whom 314 resided at the agency. 

In an article in the Wichita Eagle in 1932 it was stated that only 
two members of the Kaw tribe, other than the immediate family of 
Charles Curtis, held the original land allotted at the time the reser- 
vation was divided. In addition to the Vice-President, his sister, 
Mrs. Colvin, and her two sons, held allotments. Seven members of 
the Curtis family owned 2,800 acres. Ernest Thompson and Mrs. 
Raymond Bellmard were the only other Kaws still retaining their 
land at that time. 

In the latter part of September of 1951, the Indian claims com- 
mission ruled that the federal government owed the Kaw Indians 
$2,493,688.75 for land the tribe once owned. It was ruled that the 
amount the tribe received for its land was so grossly inadequate as 
to constitute an unconscionable consideration. It was the payment 
for the release in 1905 that the government found so inadequate. 

This past summer we made several trips to Kaw City to learn as 
much as possible about the remainder of the tribe, where located, 
etc. After practically each inquiry we were told to visit Forrest 
Chouteau, who is now living in Newkirk, Okla. We made several 
trips to Newkirk and enjoyed on these occasions the hospitality of 
his home. Forrest Chouteau is the son of Peter Chouteau, who 
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lived on the reservation at Council Grove, and his mother is a full- 
blood Kaw by the name of Wysaw. Peter Chouteau served three 
years in the Civil War. It was then that he took the name of Chou- 
teau. 

The Forrest Chouteaus have several children. Forrest attended 
the government school at Washunga and later was a disciplinarian 
and industrial teacher there. He also served as postmaster at Wa- 
shunga. His wife is an Oneida Indian and was laundry supervisor 
at Washunga when she met Forrest. Forrest Chouteau has always 
been a leader in the tribe and has made many trips to Washington 
in their interest. 

The Chouteaus have a very comfortable home in Newkirk and 
take an active part in church affairs. Forrest is a 32d degree Mason. 
His children have positions of responsibility in industry and govern- 
ment. One daughter is employed by the collector of revenue in 
Wichita. Their home has all the refinements of any typical Ameri- 
can home. We asked Mr. Chouteau if he was sorry that the Indians 
didn’t roam the plains as in the past. He said, “No, I like this,” 
pointing to his home, “just press the button and you have lights.” 

Mr. Chouteau told us that there were only 25 Kaw full bloods 
left. In Kaw City we visited with the remaining members of the 
tribe and renewed friendships with those who had attended our 
celebration in Council Grove in 1925. 

John Hoeffer of Kaw City kindly gave us an oil painting of Wa- 
shunga for the museum. 

Ernest Thompson, now deceased, one of the Kaw Indians who 
had oil on his land, did much to help the Kaws. Many of his Kaw 
relics have been placed in a museum in the library at Ponca City. 

We visited Washunga and viewed the old agency buildings, now 
falling apart. In the cemetery we found a fine monument on the 
grave of Chief Washunga and many other Kaw graves with fine 
markers. 

There is one blanket Indian left among the Kaws, Silas Conn. He 
still wears his hair in braids and is blind. Most any day he can be 
seen on the streets of Kaw City or Washunga or on his daily walk 
between the two. 


Following the address of the president, Kirke Mechem reviewed 
briefly his 21 years as secretary of the Society. He spoke of the 
more important accomplishments of that period and of the organi- 
zation’s expanding activities; also of the less serious aspects of its 
work. In closing he paid tribute to the many friends who had been 
of assistance, to the legislators who had supported the Society with 
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appropriations, to the directors and executive committee, and to 
members of the staff. 
John S. Dawson spoke in appreciation of Mr. Mechem’s years of 
service to the Society. 
The following memorials to Milton R. McLean and Charles H. 
Browne were read by Wilford Riegle: 


Mitton R. McLean 


The death of Brig. Gen. Milton R. McLean, adjutant general of Kansas, on 
April 17, 1951, ended the career of one of the most useful citizens the state of 
Kansas ever had. General McLean was a gentleman in the highest sense of 
the word. He was courteous, but efficient and firm. And even in the last years 
of his life, though plagued with constant ill health, he never lost that quiet 
dignity that marked his lifetime of service. 

The general was born in Clinton, Ill., on December 9, 1874. After gradu- 
ating from the high school at Havana, Ill., he attended Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago. At the age of 15 years, he was employed as a telegrapher by 
the Illinois Central railroad and spent four years with that company. 

Coming to Kansas in 1894, General McLean found employment as book- 
keeper in a Wellington bank, later being promoted to cashier. In addition he 
took an active part in Wellington’s civic affairs and served as treasurer of the 
board of education for 20 years. He continued his employment in the bank 
until the National Guard began active preparation for federal service in 1917. 

Though the National Guard first engaged General McLean’s attention as a 
hobby, it gradually became his life’s work. He was appointed captain in the 
signal corps in November, 1907. In 1915 he was made major of the inspector 
general’s department. Two years later, he was transferred to the signal corps. 
During World War I, after graduation from the army signal school at Langre, 
France, he was promoted to lieutenant colonel and assigned as signal officer of 
the 35th infantry division. 

Separated from the service on June 6, 1919, McLean was commissioned as 
a major in the inspector general’s department, Kansas National Guard, and 
almost immediately thereafter he was named the assistant adjutant general of 
Kansas. Promotion to brigadier general came with his appointment to the 
position of adjutant general on February 10, 1925. 

It got so that it made no difference whether a Republican or Democrat was 
elected governor, for General McLean, as adjutant general, won such universal 
confidence and respect that for many years his reappointment became a habit. 
He was a member of the committee on arrangements at many inaugural cere- 
monies. He served as treasurer of the National Guard Association for nearly 
30 years. 

General McLean set up and directed the operation of machinery for draft- 
ing thousands of Kansans for World War II and the Korean war. His selective 
service work was constantly praised by the national authorities. He was 
founder of the Kansas Safety Council and was active in organization for civil 
defense. 

In 1925 General McLean took out a life membership in the Historical So- 
ciety. He was for the past ten years a member of the executive committee and 
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in 1946-1947 was the Society’s president. The general never failed to give of 
his time and services to further the interests of his adopted state. 

General McLean was also a Past Grand Commander of the Grand Command- 
ery of Knights Templar of Kansas, and was a member of various other Ma- 
sonic bodies. 

Though the fine old soldier is dead, the excellence of his work and the ex- 
emplary qualities of his life will always be remembered. 


CuarLes H. BROWNE 


The death of Gen. Charles H. Browne of Horton, on June 13, 1951, was a 
shock to the entire state. He had been an active member of this Society since 
1907, a member of the board of directors continuously since 1933, and served 
as president in 1941-1942. He was one of the last of the old school of soldiers- 
editors-statesmen which included such distinguished Kansans as D. R. Anthony, 
M. M. Beck, Preston B. Plumb, John A. Martin, M. M. Murdock, Noble L. 
Prentice, and Eugene F. Ware. 

Charles Browne was a man of strong personality, able, intelligent, and de- 
voted to the things that he believed would contribute to a better city, state 
and nation. As a newspaperman who owned his paper, he was in a position to 
make his views known and his influence felt throughout the state. 

He learned the publishing business under his uncle, Ewing Herbert of 
Hiawatha, and later worked for a time on the Atchison Champion when its 
editor was Jay House. In 1907 he acquired his own paper, the Horton Head- 
light, and was its editor and publisher from that time until his death. 

Three times Charles H. Browne left his newspaper to enter military service, 
first in the Mexican border “incident” of 1916, and again in World Wars I 
and II. In 1916 he had been a member of the First infantry regiment of the 
Kansas National Guard for eleven years, and he had moved up through the 
noncommissioned ranks to the first step in the commissioned officers’ corps, 
second lieutenant. During the first World War he was commander of Com- 
pany E, 139th infantry regiment, which fought at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne 
Forest. After that war he returned to private life with the rank of major, but 
almost immediately was called to help in the reorganization and training of 
the Kansas National Guard. In 1921 he was made colonel of the 137th in- 
fantry—the youngest full colonel Kansas has ever had in the National Guard. 
He commanded this regiment for 21 years, leading it to Camp Robinson, Ark., 
in 1940 when it was called into federal service, and retiring in 1941 only after 
protesting vigorously the decision of the army’s doctors that his health could 
not stand the rigors of active military service. Even then he could not retire 
completely to civilian life. In 1942 he accepted a call from the governor to 
organize and train another infantry regiment, to be known as the Kansas State 
Guard. For this work he was promoted to brigadier general, the rank which 
he held at his death. 

In addition to his long service as a citizen soldier, Charles Browne gave his 
time and effort to many other causes. His interest in the history of his state, 
demonstrated as a member and officer of this Society, was only one of many 
interests. He was a leader in Republican political organizations. He was 
active in patriotic and veterans’ organizations as well as in civic and social 
groups. In every move for a better community his personal influence and the 
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influence of his newspaper could always be counted on. Kansas has lost in 
him one of her finest and most upright citizens. He will be long remembered 
by his friends. 


Mr. Riegle moved that the memorials be spread on the records 
of the Society and that copies be sent to members of the families. 


The motion was seconded by Joseph C. Shaw. 
The report of the committee on nominations was called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


September 26, 1951. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1954: 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Hutchinson. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. Malone, James, Topeka. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Kansas City. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. . 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by W. F. Thompson, 
the report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the 
members of the board were declared elected for the term ending 
in October, 1954. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety adjourned. 

Refreshments were served in the secretary's office at the close of 
the meeting. Mrs. Frank Haucke presided. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Haucke. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The re- 
port was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be 
accepted. Motion was seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip and the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: William T. Beck, Holton, president; Robert 
Taft, Lawrence, first vice-president; Angelo Scott, Iola, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1951 


Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpING Ocroser, 1952 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindquist, Emory K., Lindsborg. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 

Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 


Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 


Wark, H., Caney. 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Directors FOR THE YEAR ENDING Ocroser, 1953 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 


Liileston, W. F., Wichita. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 


Topeka. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
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FOR THE YEAR ENpInG Octoser, 1954 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 


Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 


Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 


Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


WEsTERN Kansas REPORTS ON AN INDIANA EprrortAL ExCursION 
IN 1879 


From the Lakin Eagle, August 22, 1879. 


What queer ideas eastern people have of things in general out west. The 
editorial excursion that halted at Dodge yesterday, were wonderfully inquisitive 
when they beheld a large ox train standing near the depot ready for their 
trip south. The greatest curiosity was manifested by these people from the 
east. While some were endeavoring to ascertain the number of oxen hitched 
to one wagon and began counting the animals up one side and down the other 
others were speculating how it was possible to get the yoke on these cattle 
with such extended horns, but when told that they had been yoked when quite 
young, they appeared perfectly satisfied, and were quite certain it was next 
to improbability to place yokes on oxen with horns six feet from tip to tip. 
Another was closely scrutinizing the wheels of the wagon, making measure- 
ments of the fore wheels and comparing the measurement with the hind 
wheels, which he found were considerable the largest. Just what particular 
ideas run through his mind we are unable to guess—unless it was how those 
small wheels could keep out of the way of the larger ones. Still another 
picked up one of the drivers long whips, and as he had had early training in 
driving his father’s oxen while turning over the virgin soil of Indiana, he of 
course could not resist the temptation of giving an exhibition of his skill in 
handling a bull whip. 

The first sweep he made raked three bonnets and two plug hats besides 
twisting the lash around his own neck several times, which came very near 
choking him to death—he lost no time in extracting himself and getting to the 
car, where, no doubt, he was severely censured by the ladies and gentlemen 
for his actions—Ford County Globe. 

Yes, what funny nonsensical ideas Easternites do have of “out-west.” 

While stopping at Lakin for dinner, some surmised perhaps that even 
victuals were furnished free, and they ate accordingly; and after the conductor 
having waited twenty-five minutes longer than the usual time, hallooed “all 
aboard,” a burly Hoosierite, who, from his outward appearance had already 
taken down an over-sufficiency, remarked: 

“Say conductor, it was agreed that we have plenty of time to get our meals, 
and I ain’t fairly commenced yet!” 

Another who saw a slow move of the train which was pulling ahead 
to get more water no doubt to quench the thirst of the weary traveler on his 
farther sojourn, was about to yell, “hold on!” when his immense understand- 
ing covered by a pair of box-toe styled number twelves, struck a clod of ye 
hard “virgin soil,” plunging his helpless remains head-long into a pool of mud, 
not more than fifteen feet distant from him, terribly dilapidating a fine plug 
hat, and shamefully plastering his uncommonly huge proboscis. 

The third sincerely wanted to know whether it was not “lonesome” out 
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here? How could it be when we are almost constantly entertained by similar 
preliminaries as the above? 

Notwithstanding “all in all,” we were led to believe that the growing and 
yet forthcoming “Hoosier Press” will be vastly appreciated, as we noticed 
some very handsome and intelligent looking young lady typographers in the 
“out-fit,” and to those who took occasion to grace our small sanctum we feel 
very thankful. 

When ye take another excursion brethern, take with ye a pilot who will 
guide you safely through; an interpreter who can demonstrate to you fully 
those many encumbrances that ye are liable to encounter on such an occasion, 
and don’t fail to bring with ye a “Baron Rothschild” with lots of ready money, 
for those who erred so ignominiously. 

OBSERVER. 


A BIBLE FOR THE STATE House 
From the Salina Evening Journal, May 10, 1916. 


MarsHat NeEeEps BIBLE 


State Auditor Surprised When Hussey’s Bill for Good Book Was Presented 

Topeka, May 10—Of course if Lew T. Hussey, state fire marshal, wants to 
spend $1.25 of the state’s funds for a Bible, W. E. Davis, state auditor, prob- 
ably will not turn down the voucher. But when the said voucher was pre- 
sented at the auditor’s office today without a word of explanation Davis’ 
curiosity was aroused. 

“Now I wonder what Hussey wants with a Bible in his office,” mused 
Davis. “Of course, as state fire marshal he is always fighting fire. But he 
hasn’t said anything about using the Bible in his war against fire loss.” 

So Davis sat down and wrote the following letter to Hussey: 

“I have the voucher which you have approved for the purchase of one 
Bible. This item is so unusual that I believe some explanation should be re- 
quested. I am returning you the voucher and would be pleased to have you 
indorse thereon the purpose for which the Book is to be used in the work of 
your department.” 

While no official explanation is forthcoming from Hussey’s office, it is 
understood that his able and resourceful assistant, Imri Zumwalt of Bonner 
Springs, intends to use quotations from the Bible to send out dope urging 
all good citizens to fight the fire loss. The voucher will probably be allowed 
in the long run. In fact, Davis says there are several other departments for 
which he would be glad to approve vouchers for the purchase of Bibles, if 
the heads of the departments would agree to read all the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Part 3 of “The Geography of Kansas,” by Walter H. Schoewe, and 
“Kansas Flood Producing Rains of 1951,” by R. A. Garrett, were 
included in the September, 1951, issue of Transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Lawrence. Some items of Kansas history of 
1871 were recalled by Editor Robert Taft in the December issue. 
In that year the Kansas Natural History Society became The Kansas 
Academy of Science. Also in the December number were the 
Transactions’ annual list of Kansas college enrollments and “A Geo- 
graphic Study of Population and Settlement Changes in Sherman 
County, Kansas,” by Walter M. Koolmorgen and George F. Jenks. 


Ernest Dewey’s column of historical stories and legends has con- 
tinued to appear regularly in the Hutchinson News-Herald. Some 
of the recent articles included: “Dry Dust Has Buried Mysteries 
[Disappearance of Early-Day Travelers on the Prairie] Forever,” 
September 16, 1951; “The Winning of the West Was Not Entirely a 
Masculine Job,” October 7; “Dick [Broadwell] Did Well, But It 
Wasn't in Cattle,” a sketch of a member of the Dalton gang, No- 
vember 4; “A Pioneer Pathfinder [Jedediah Smith] Buried in Lost 
Grave,” November 18; “Gunman Ed [Prather] Tried to Run His 
Luck Too Long,” November 25, and stories of Asa T. Soule, who 
established the town of Ingalls and built a 96-mile irrigation ditch 
on the Arkansas river, January 6, 13, 1952. 


The Hoisington Dispatch, September 20, 1951, printed a history 
of the Hoisington Methodist church. In 1887 the Rev. F. F. Bern- 
storf came to Hoisington and began the organization. Work was 
begun on the first church building in 1889. 


The High Plains Journal, Dodge City, has continued to publish 
Heinie Schmidt's historical column, “It’s Worth Repeating.” Among 
recent articles were: “Offerle, Our Neighbor to the East,” Septem- 
ber 27, 1951; “The Glory That Was Santa Fe [Kansas],” October 18, 
25; “Mount Jesus, an Early-Day Landmark on the Ft. Dodge-Camp 
Sully Trail,” November 8; “The Dalton Hangout and the Cimarron 
Holdup,” December 18; “Sixty-Sixth Anniversary of White Fury 
From the Sky,” a history of the blizzard of 1886, January 8, 1952; 
“Site of a Hodgeman County Ghost Town Recalls Unfilled Dream 
of Pioneers,” the story of Morton City, an all-Negro settlement, by 
E. W. Harlan, January 10, and “Slaves Find Freedom in Morton, 
Now Hodgeman Co. Ghost Town,” January 17. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Officers recently elected by the Russell County Historical Society 
were: John G. Deines, president; Judge J. C. Ruppenthal and 
Luther D. Landon, vice-presidents; Merlin Morphy, secretary; A. J. 
Olson, treasurer, and Mrs. Dora H. Morrison, director. 


Dr. Edward Bumgardner, Lawrence, was the featured speaker at 
the September 26, 1951, meeting of the Shawnee Mission Indian 
Historical Society of northeast Johnson county. Newly elected offi- 
cers of the society are: Mrs. James Glenn Bell, president, Mrs. 
Homer Bair, lst vice-president; Mrs. David M. Huber, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Tom Davis, recording secretary; Mrs. John Blake, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Chas. Houlehan, treasurer; Mrs. Kenneth 
Carbaugh, historian; Mrs. C. L. Curry, curator; Mrs. A. M. Meyers, 
chaplain, and Mrs. John Barkley, parliamentarian. 


A group of 265 Kiowa county pioneers attended the annual Old 
Settlers Day party in Greensburg October 4, 1951. Purple ribbons 
were awarded to 81, indicating over 60 years in the county. Officers 
chosen for the coming year included: Will Sluder, president; C. E. 
Freeman, lst vice-president; Robert Parkin, 2d vice-president; Mrs. 
Benjamin Weaver, secretary, and Mrs. L. V. Keller, treasurer. The 
Kiowa County Historical Society is going ahead with plans to build 
a memorial museum in the Big Well park in Greensburg. Several 
sizable donations have already been received. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith Dorsey was elected president of the Clark 
County Historical Society at the annual meeting and pioneer mixer 
in Ashland, October 27, 1951. Other officers elected included: Paul 
Randall, vice-president; Mrs. Charles McCasland and Jerome C. 
Berryman, honorary vice-presidents; Melville Campbell Harper, 
recording secretary; Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; William 
Moore, treasurer; Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder, historian; Mrs. 
Bertha McCreery Gabbert, curator, and Myron G. Stevenson, audi- 
tor. Speaker at the meeting was Heinie Schmidt of Dodge City, 
who spoke on the purpose and need of local historical societies. 


Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, dis- 
cussed the writing of the four constitutions for Kansas at the annual 
meeting of the Riley County Historical Association, October 29, 
1951. Dr. C. W. McCampbell was elected president of the organi- 
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zation. Other officers chosen included: Alvin Springer, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Max Wolf, secretary, and Joe Haines, treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected were Bruce Wilson, Mrs. Eva Knox and Dr. George 
Filinger. C. A. Kimball was the retiring president. 


B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, was chosen president of the Dickin- 
son County Historical Society at the October 31, 1951, meeting in 
Chapman. Other officers elected were: Mrs. Viola Ehrsam, Enter- 
prise, lst vice-president, and Mrs. Lawrence Kehler, Solomon, sec- 
retary. All were elected for two-year terms of office. Included on 
the program were papers on the history of Chapman, churches of 
Chapman and the Dickinson county high school. 


The first annual meeting of the Comanche County Historical So- 
ciety was held in Protection, November 5, 1951. Willis Shattuck, 
Ashland, pioneer of Clark county, gave an address on “Pioneering, 
Then and Now.” The officers of the society were re-elected. They 
are: Warren P. Morton, Coldwater, president; Fred Denney, Pro- 
tection, vice-president; Mrs. Nellie Riner, Protection, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Lillian Lyon, Coldwater, corresponding secretary, 
and F. H. Moberley, Wilmore, treasurer. 


A dinner meeting of the Wyandotte County Historical Society 
was held November 6, 1951, with Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, as the principal speaker. Officers were 
elected as follows: Alan W. Farley, president; Stanley B. Richards, 
lst vice-president; Grant Harrington, 2d vice-president; Sixten 
Shogran, secretary, and Harry Hanson, treasurer. Clifford R. Mill- 
sap was the retiring president. 


Dr. Ernest Mahan was elected president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting in Pittsburg November 8, 
1951. Other officers chosen were: Prof. L. E. Curfman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mae Stroud, secretary, and Mrs. William Walker, treas- 
urer. Directors elected were: Oscar Anderson, Mrs. Cecil Gregg 
and Mrs. Viola Holroyd. Ralph Shideler was the retiring president. 
The Rev. Harold R. Karnes gave an illustrated lecture at the meeting 
on the building of King Solomon’s temple. 


The Stevens County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
in Hugoton November 15, 1951, under the sponsorship of the Hugo- 
ton Woman’s Club. Mrs. Ben Parsons was elected president. Edith 
Thomson was elected vice-president and Margaret Morgan secre- 
tary-treasurer. Speakers at the meeting were Nolan McWhirter, 
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curator of the No-Man’s Land Historical Museum, Goodwell, Okla., 
and Heinie Schmidt, Dodge City. 


M. N. Penny was elected president of the Lawrence Historical 
Society at the annual meeting December 4, 1951. Other officers 
elected were: Lathrop B. Read, Jr., vice-president; Mrs. L. H. 
Menger, secretary, and R. B. Stevens, treasurer. Members of the 
board of directors are: Dolph Simons, Mrs. E. M. Owen, Maud 
Smelser, Shipman Winter, Jr., and Mrs. Robert Haggart. Principal 
speaker at the meeting was Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, who spoke on early Kansas newspapers and 
journalism. A permanent historical museum in the city building is 
planned for Lawrence. Members of a city historical committee, 
appointed by City Manager James Wigglesworth to gather and 
preserve historical items, are: Walter Varnum, chairman; R. B. 
Stevens, secretary, and Mrs. E. M. Owen, Maud Smelser and Arthur 
B. Weaver. 


John S. Dawson was the principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Shawnee County Historical Society in Topeka December 11, 
1951. Trustees elected for three-year terms were: J. Clyde Fink, 
A. J. Carruth, Jr., J. Glenn Logan, Charlotte McLellan, Mrs. Erwin 
Keller, T. M. Lillard, Mrs. Harold Cone, Maud Bishop, Helen M. 
McFarland and Harry Colmery. Homer B. Fink was chosen to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Paul B. Sweet. Paul Lovewell 
presided at the meeting in the absence of T. M. Lillard, president. 
The trustees met January 22, 1952, and re-elected the officers. 
They are: T. M. Lillard, president; Paul Lovewell, vice-president; 
Paul Adams, secretary, and Annie B. Sweet, treasurer. The group 
considered a proposal that the old city library building be used for a 
museum after it is vacated by the library. 


The 34th annual dinner meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Kansas was held January 28, 1952, with Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, 
chancellor of the University of Kansas, as the guest speaker. The 
Senator Capper award for the winner of the collegiate speech con- 
test was presented to William Nulton, Pittsburg. Nyle H. Miller, 
secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, gave a memorial 
tribute to the late Sen. Arthur Capper. C. W. Porterfield, Holton, 
was elected president of the Native Sons, and Mrs. Ray S. Pierson, 
Burlington, of the Native Daughters. Other officers chosen by the 
Native Sons were: Maurice Fager, Topeka, vice-president; R. A. 
Clymer, El Dorado, secretary, and G. Clay Baker, Topeka, treasurer. 
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Other officers of the Native Daughters are: Mrs. David McCreath, 
Lawrence, vice-president; Mrs. Ethel Godin, Wamego, secretary, 
and Mrs. Ivan Dayton Jones, Lyons, treasurer. 


The Land Mortgage Company in the Early Plains States, is the 
title of an article by Allan G. Bogue, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada, printed recently in pamphlet form. Presented 
first at a meeting of the Agricultural History Society and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association on April 20, 1950, the article 
was published in Agricultural History, Baltimore, January, 1951. 


The 80th anniversary address by Dr. Emory Lindquist at the con- 
vention of the Kansas Conference of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Loveland, Colo., April 30, 1950, has been published in a 
15-page booklet. The Kansas conference was organized in 1870 
with the Rev. A. W. Dahlsten as the first president. Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri were included in the conference area. 


A brief history of the German-Russian settlements in Ellis county 
was published recently in a four-page pamphlet entitled Diamond 
Jubilee—German-Russian Colonists, 1876-1951. Included are the 
names of the colonists stil] living who arrived in the county in 1876- 
1878. 


The story of the cattle drives, and the trails, towns and people 
involved, is told in Trail Drive Days, new 264-page book by Dee 
Brown and Martin F. Schmitt, illustrated with 229 photographs and 
sketches. 


The History of Baker University is a 356-page, recently published 
book by Homer K. Ebright of Baldwin. The organization of the 
college was accomplished in 1857 and the charter granted by the 
territorial legislature early in 1858. 


Dodge City, 1872-1886, “the wickedest little city in America,” is 
portrayed in Stanley Vestal’s new book, Queen of Cowtowns— 
Dodge City (New York, c1952). 
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